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INTRODUCTION 


In Januaryf 1930^ 1 had the honour of beiag 
invited by the Inetitute of international 
(imdcT the Carnegie FoundatJon)» New York, lo 
deliver a eeriee of lectures on Indian Art and 
Archaeology, as Visiting ProfesKjr to the Institute 
for 1930-31. 

The same month I received invitations from the 
League of Nations, Geneva, to study from within 
the Entelleetual Co-operation and other activities of 
the League as a temporary CoUahoiatm’. Simul¬ 
taneously an invitation came from the Geneva 
School of International Studies under its learned 
Director Dr. Alfred ^inunem, now Profesaor of 
International Relations, Oxford Uruverslty. 

To fulfil these important engagements, 1 m 
apply for study-leave and also for any finnnj-^n l 
support that my University could afford to lend me. 
iWith a feeling of sincere gratitude 1 beg to record 
that the University authorities with their usual 
conside r ation and generosity not only granted me 
leave for one year hut furnished me with the 
wherewithal of the expensive voyage by granting 
me the Ghose Travelling Fellowship fer that year. 
But for these facilities 1 would have been fdiliyej 
to T^trse the invitations and forego the pleasure and 
privilege of speaking about my Alma Mater and 
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about bdology m general before tbe Univerorie* 
and cultural centres of the Occident. Years ago 
In 1924 I was blended on a ^milai occasion by 
my Unfoersity, then under its illustrious leader 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjoe, enabling me to accompany 
Dt. Rabindranath Tagore on his Far-Eastern tour 
and to return to my work after a thorerttgh explora¬ 
tion of the relies of Indian art and culture m 
C hina and Japan. French Indo-China-and Dutch 
F>ftt Indies. The materials collected in course of 
that historic tour enabled me to organize the Greatesr 
India mowcinent (iJide Greater India, Calcutta 
ReOteut. 19261 which evoked sympathetic reaponae 
from roost of the Universities of India. The pan- 
.Asialtc character of Indian art and the intemaiional 
trend of Indian civilization which f had I he privilege 
of demonstrating in course of my Post-Graduate 
courses and public lectures attracted the attention 
of some of the organizations of Europe and America 
who accorded thcii invitations to me. So in course 
o( my second lectoxe-tour through Europe and 
America I remember with gratitude the encourage¬ 
ment 1 recaved foom Sir Asuioeh and also from 
lib worthy son Mr. Syamaprasad Mookeiiee* our 
THcseni Vice-Chancellor, who is carrying on the 
noble traditiona of oui University. It gave me 
great satisfaction that I was privileged to convey 
first-hand tnfcffmauon about our Univea^ and 
its Post-Graduate activities to many Umvoaiiies 
and teamed associations abroad {tfide Index). 
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The voyage was strenuous and expensive and that 
I could accomplish my mission was due to the 
support of the Trustees of the fUshbehaiy Chose 
Foundation to whom I offer my best thanks. I 
must also thank Mr. j. C. Chakravorti, the 
Registrar of llm University, For his unifonn courted 
a n d kind attentions. 

My academic lectures and oihar public engage¬ 
ments apart, I utilised the opportunity of fresh 
contact with Occidental savants and specially with 
my old fn'ends occupying now responsible positions 
in various UniversitLea, to study (1) the special 
arrangements and provisions for the collection and 
co-ordination of the data of arts and archaeology, 
as well as (2) the methods of teaching of those 
subiects in some of the impoctant centres so far as 
they may affect favourably the line of training in 
our Univocsities. Needless to say my interest in 
this line of study was not merely academic but that, 
through personal contacts and conferences, 1 tried 
my best to ascertain how our Indian students may 
benefit by such Institutions abroad and what 
facilities we may procure for oui promising workers 
in the field of Art and Archaeology. 
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art and ARCH/EOLOGY in FRANCE 

For the study of Fine Arts, tbcoretical as well 
as pracdcal, France of all countries of Europe 
affords the greatest facilities. The oontrtbutlons 
of French Artiflts and art-cdlics are so valuahie 
that students and aspirants from various countries 
of the East and of the ,Weal flock to the different 
French schools and studies every year. The 
enlightened govamment attaches so much im¬ 
portance to the teaching and encouragement of 
art that they have founded a special Coundl for 
the Teachbg of Fine Arts (ConsdJ Superieur 
De L’Ensetgneinent Des Bcaux-Arts), composed 
of the Minister of National Education, the Under¬ 
secretary of State for Fine Arts, the Director- 
General of Fine Arts, the Perpetual Secretary 
to the Academy of Fine Arts, the Rector of the 
University of Paris, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Information about National Manufactures, the 
Director of the Library of Art and Archawlogy 
as well as distinguished professors and teachers 
of the different branches of Fine Arts. 

Besides, there is a Council composed on 
above lines of the National School of Decorative 
Arts as well as a permanent Commission of Art 
Publications composed of the Directors and 
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r^pKmaible cifficers of the National Muaeuma, of 
th« M useum of Decorative Arts, of Musee Cuimet 
(devoted to (Rental Arts) • the Director of the 
Education Department r the Itupector-Ceneral of 
Historic Moauments. the Inspector-General of 
Designs in the schools and college, the Inspector- 
General of Libraries, the Administrator of National 
Decorations I etc. 

In many of these important Committees and 
Commissions, we find not only eminent savants 
of the Metropolis but successful and talented 
teachers from the provincial centres of art edu- 
cation; 32 such regional and municipal schools 
of art thrive in the proviiuesi Fine arts are 
often combined with Decorative Arts, Industrial 
Arts and Applied Arts for the sake of economy 
In many of these provincial schools, e.g,, of 
Bordeaux, Marseille. Nancy, etc,, while the schools 
of Grenoble. Lyon, Rouen are so famous that 
they send their representatives to the Council 
of Rne Arts, Paris. The National School of 
Decorative Art of Nice, of Dijon and the school 
of arts applied to Industry of Bourges,'—^these, 
to mention among others, ore sudicient to dissipate 
the wrong idea that Paris la the only centre of 
National Art activities. 

Similarly as there is a special School of Archi¬ 
tecture in Paris, schools of regional architecture, 
no less efficient, are found in Lille, Rennes, 
Strasbourg and ocher places. 
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French art, like all living arts, ever keeps 
close company with national industry and manu¬ 
facture, many of which grow outside Parts—the 
tapestry of Beauvais, the porcelain of Sevres have 
marked distinct epochs in the history of industrial 
arts in Europe. 

Paris is legitimately proud of two of the lead¬ 
ing national institutions: (1) Ecole Nationale 

Superieure Dos Arts Decoratifs (3ij rue d' Ulm) 
and (2) Ecole Nationale Superieure Dea Beaux^ 
Arts (M, rue Bonaparte). Eminent professois 
of the latter like M. Adler (painting), M. Martial 
(sculpture), M. Roger (ornamental designs) are 
invited to serve in the National Council. Tlie 
comprehensiveness of the syllabus of studies is 
manifested hy the provision for thorough training 
among other subjects, in Anatomy, Descriptive 
Geometry, Stereotomy, Physics, Statics, Geology, 
Chemistry, Perspective, Design, Modelhng, En* 
graving (metal and wood and precious atone), 
Uihograpby, History and Theory of Architecture, 
Aesthetics, History of Art, General History, 
Literature, etc. Practical training in painting, 
Fresco-painting, practical sculpture, architectural 
construction, etc., is given to the students by 
the tcadmg artists. Moreover, there is a splendid 
library and museum attached to the school and 
under the direction of an able Archivi^-Curator 
to help the students in their studies and re¬ 
searches . 
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The school has special stufhes where oral and 
pracdcat lesaons axe given* In its galloies pre¬ 
paratory courses in design after the casts are 
given to beginners. Admission to the school is 
by competition. Students less than 17 years 
and over 26 are not permitted to coinpele. 
Foreign students may compete on the same con¬ 
ditions, only their number is restricted according 
to the rules fixed fox French recruits and the foreign 
students must be introduced by some representative 
of their Government in France, 

The National School of Decorative Arts admits 
students of m inim um age of 13 and maximum of 
30- They are admitted by competitive examinations 
held in February and October, and foreign students 
are admitted according to the conditions indicated 
above- Tlie studios are open eveiy day bctiveen 9 
A-M- and 5 P.M. and the library contains over 3,000 
precious volumes. There are two special depart^ 
meats of the school—male and female sections— 
each arranging for the teaching in. four divisions : 
Designs, Sculpture, Architecture, Dcixirationsii etc. 
Special courses are also given in Decorative Com- 
pomtions. Decorative Painting, Decorative Archi¬ 
tecture, Mathematics. Descriptive Geometry, 
Pedagogic and Technical Training, Documentary 
Studies, Industrial Arts, etc. GcUtfal History and 
the History of Ait are compulsory for both male 
and female students. 
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Special School of ARCHiTEcriiRE 

This is located at 254, Boulevard Raepaii, 
Paris, providing for theoretical and practical les¬ 
sons to students indigenous as well as foreign who 
are above 1 h years of age* The courses are for 4 
years, two for general education and two for 
professional training. The classes are held 
between 15th October to 15th July and after regu¬ 
lar ezaminadons a diploma is given to the students 
who naturally profit by their stay in Paris, visiting 
the Museum of Trocadero and other places 
where plans and moulding relating to com- 
paiative architecture are exhibited. In many 
University centres outside Paris, specially in famous 
cathedral towns there are important collections of 
plans, diagrams and photographs explaining the 
principles and styles of architecture. One such 
remarkable collection is in Strasbourg. 

EcoLE DU Louviffi 

History of Art is naturally taught to the best 
advantage within the precincts of the National 
Museum of Louvre which, like the British Museum 
of London, can hoast of holding in its bosom 
some of the rarest monuments of art and archaeo¬ 
logy. Naturally, a apedal school attached to the 
Museum began teaching work as early as 1881 
with the special object of training the persons 
aspiring to serve in the Museums or in scientific 
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misKOM in the 6eid of art and archeology. Tie 
couTK. of lecture, ere given each year Utweffl 
Novetober and May end .Indent., male and female. 
wltKoui dbtinction of nationality may artend after 
regiatering their names, paying 120 franta only per 
annum. The course is of ihr« years duration^ 
there is a ptelimlnary examinadon at the end ot 

each year on the subiects specially chosen by the 

atudenla. Tinaily* on the presentation and soufen- 

ance of a thesis, the student gets the diploma of 
theEcoleduLwivie, If the students 200 

francs more, they may get a ^ 

admitting them to all the lectures m the diffcren 
Museums by their curators or by speciahsta- 

The programme of the lectures embrace : (1) 
Archaeology {prehistoric and French), Egypt^. 
Oriental. Babylonian, Greco^Roman, (2) Ancient 
Ceramics. ( 3 ) History of Asiatic Art. (4Mndian 
Art and Archeology. (5) History of Sculptur^- 
{6) History of Arts applied to Industry. (7) His¬ 
tory of Painting, (8) History of Modern Cor¬ 
dons and Museums. (9) History of Modem 
Pccoradve Arts, etc. 

With a vieiv to democratising art-education a 
synthetic course of lectures in 32 l^^ns. tiw^a 

week, are arranged for the general pul^c. The 

6rst half of the series are devoted to Egyptian, 
Oriental and Greoo-Roman arts while the secon 
are to the arts of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance down to the modem epochs. 
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If^sTTruTE OF Art and Arch*<x*ocy 

This new wing of the Uiiiversiiy of Palis has 
recently started its valuable work in a grand build- 
ing, a gift of Marquis A. Visconti, constructed at 
the angle of Avenue de rObservatoire and me 
Michelet. Thanks to the Endowment Jacques 
Doucet* his famous coliection of books, designs 
and documents would form tbe library of tbe 
Institute. 

Advanced teaching and researches in Archaeo¬ 
logy, History of Art and Aesthetics form the main 
objects of the foundation of this new Institute 
which can boast of an extensive collection of docu¬ 
ments, casts, photographs and lantern slides to 
Illustrate the lectures. 

Oriental Archaeology. Byzantine Art, Indian 
Art, the Art of China and Japan and of the Middle 
Ages, Modern Art, Aesthetics and the History of 
Music form the regular subjects of teaching But 
new subjects would constantly be provided for as 
r^ently, by the Endowments for the study of the 
arts and civilizations of the Mediterranean World, 
of Syria and of Catalonia. 

Tire Instilute confers the diploma of art of the 
University of Paris. But it b open only to those 
who abeady possess three certificates in Classical 
atchmology* in history of tbe art of the Middle 
Ages and tbe history of Modem arts. A special 
teat in at least one foreign language b oUigatory. 
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The Institute organises a summes course 
of lectures specially iniendDd for foreign 8tudent9» 
desiring to insprove their knowledge. Having 
attended two successive sessions of Hummes 
courses and having sads&ed the professors, 
the foreign students may secure the certificate of 
art of the Udveraiiy of r^ular 

students may get their doctorate, piesenling a 
thesis under the usual conditions. 

The new Institute already commands about 
-iOO students and the standard of the work shown 
by the ad^ced students is generally very high. 
Even tile memof’res of some of the students work¬ 
ing for the diploma (and not for the d<^toTate) 
have been found worth puhliahing, e-g*, "A Cri¬ 
tical Study on the ancient Iconography of the 
Odyssey/’ the " Jupiter Cult according to the 
Monuments.” the Bronie Sculptures of 16th 
Century- France,” the “ Influence of Greek Vasea 
on French Art of the !6th Cenli^," the “ Emo¬ 
tional Content of Works of Art," 

Some of the thesis for the Doctorate make sub¬ 
stantial contribution to art and aesthetics: 
** Genre painting in England from the death of 
Hogarth (1764) toPre-RaphaelItiimi(l650),” the 
" Ionic Freize,” the "AestheUcs of Greece/^ the 
“ Salon of Charles Baudelaire” (1845). 

The Institute can boast of the creative studies 
of its UluBtrious ptofe«orsJ Professor Diehl on 
Byzantine Painting, Prof, Fodllon on the Artistic 
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movements frotn the 11 th to ilie T5tK cciUiiry* 
Prof. Poacher on the Sutesoma Jataka on n frieze 
of Auiangabadi Prof. Masson on Hungarian Mu^. 
Prof. Picard on the Classical ATcKssology of the 
Mediterranean Prof. Pino on the Ins- 

tr um encal Music of the Middle AgeSi Prof, 
ViroUeaud on the Phoenician Civilization according 
to the finds of Ras^Shamta (Syria). 

The Institute is also the meeting ground of 
distinguished foreign scholars who come to Paris 
and delivtf important lectures. Prof. LugU, 
Director of the Ancient Monuments and Professor 
of Topography in the University of Rome, recently 
lectured on the Imperial Forums, M. Gabriel, 
Director of the French Institute of Istanboul lec¬ 
tured on Palmyra. 

So the professors of the Institute are cordially 
invited to lecture befme many univetaitiea as well 
as to paitictpale in international conferences like 
the International Congress of the History of Art 
in Stockholm (Prof. Diehl and Lavedan) and Inter¬ 
national Congress of Musicology in Cambridge 
(Prof. Masson). The Presideni of the Institute, 
M. Rene Schneider, was invited to lecture in Prague, 
Budapest and Brussela. Prof. Fodlion served aa an 
exchange professor for a term at the University of 
Yale; From U. 5 A, several students came to 
work at the Institute as stipendiaries of the Instilule 
of lutemationai Education, New York. The In- 
sdtuie encourages the studenis to undertake artistic 
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pilgrimages tliraugH different coonlries or art- 
centres. It organbied a regular exhibition of the 
important photographs taken by (he students in 
course of their travels. This procedure should 
be followed by all inetilutions where art and 
archaeology are taught. The public is made to 
take Interest in art education by occasional demon¬ 
strations of great value. A magnificent relief plan 
of ancient Rome was executed by Prof. Bigot 
and attracted a huge crowd of admiring visitotB. 
Naturally, valuable gifts are coming from indivi¬ 
dual lovers of art as well bh from famous tn- 
stitutions to enrich the oollection of the Institute 
which further helps iniportant study-circles like 
the ** Association for Aesthetic Studies holding 
its regular conferences in the Institute. 

Art and Archeology in the University of 
Paris 

Apart horn the regular work of conferring 
degrees and diplomas the University of Paria pro¬ 
vides facilities for advanced research through her 
post-graduate department known as Lr Hcofe 
Pratfgue Des Houfea Etudes founded as early as 
1868 by Duruy. Two of its five sectiona 

hold their classes at the Sorbonne '*— 

(f) on the historical and philological sciences 
under Prof. A* Meillel, 

(ff) on the religious science# under Prof. 
Sylvain Levi. They offer valuable courses of 
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lectures on the Ancient East, E^gypt, Senaitlc 
Antiquitiea, Creoo-Roman Antiquities, etc-» which 
provltie up-to-date infonnatiDn on the researches 
on those subjects. 

Similarly, the section on Religious Science 
provide intensive lessons on India (Prof. Foucher), 
Egypt (Prof. Morct), Japan (Prof ELssiev), Far 
East (Prof. Granet), etc. A student working for 
example under Prof Foucher on Indology or under 
Prof- Pellioi on Sinology may register bis 
name formally In the Religion W Philology 
group, but he naturally may derive the 
greatest benefit from his persona! contact wth 
such eminent Orientalists, as famous for their con¬ 
tributions to the philological as to the archasological 
sciences. Tlwi ts why most of the foreign stu¬ 
dents prepare their theses for the doctorate working 
in these post-graduate departments under one or 
other of these great savants. 

An additional facility for research and personal 
contact is offered to the students from India through 
the happy foundation of the Institute of Indian 
Civilization housed now in the Universily of Paris- 
li was founded a few years ago through the initia¬ 
tion of eminent Indologists like Mon- £. Senari, 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, Prof- Ftnol, Prof. J- Bloch, 
Prof. Hacktn, Prof. Przyluski, Prof. Renou, Prof. 
Mssson-Oursd and others- The Prerident of the 
Institute at present is the eminent art-historian Prof. 
Foucher who has the honour of representing 
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Indology in the Frencli Acadesny and lis promoter, 
ihe late lamented Ptof. Sylvain Lcvi^ eve geneoua 
in helping htdian Btudtents, waa the lenowned 
Presideni of the Aaiatk Society of Paris. So the 
students trom India« privileged to woth undar such 
savants would get the heat guidance as wdl as 
for study and research. The biggest 
libraries and rauseums are thus open to them and 
the Indian students are further helped on the social 
side by thdr professors introducing them to the 
larger drcle of the Aaaodation of the " Friends of 
the Orienir** Lcs Amis de L* Orient—and some¬ 
times finding places for iliem in the International 
Students' Settlement—the Gt^UniveisUaire of Paris. 

Art and Archeology in Coll'ece de France 

Founded in 1530 in the reign of King Francis !> 
this College which recently celehratcd its fourth 
Cerutenaiy# developed into one of the most free 
and famous research inarilulions of France. It has 
the unique distinction of starting the teaching 
through vernacular (French) when Latin was con* 
sidled to be the only recognized langu^e. It 
appoints professors not because of then titles cr 
positions but because of their onginal researches. 
Moreover* it permito all serious students* wheth^ 
they possess any degree or not, to attend the valua¬ 
ble lectures of the College. Thus there is no fixed 
eyilahus, no examination, no degree hunting. Even 
the Chans of the F^olessoTS are not permaneat and 
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the subject of thdr diflcouTMa; ate not (i*ed or 
steteotypeti- The principle of liberty reigtw 
supreine everywhere, the professor choosinR lu» 
own wibject as well as the method and order of 
prese ntation from year to year* Eicephngr the 
lectures at the Laboratories for which petmisaon of 
the professor has to be taken, ail the odier lectures 
are open to the public and not a penny is charged 
as fee. Yet some of the most brilliant lectures are 
delivered here: Prehistoric Art and Archasdogy 
fProf. Breuit), Assyriology (Prof. Fosaey), Aesthe- 
rics and History of Art (Prof* G- Millet), Indology 
(Prof. Sylvaln Levi), Archaeology of Central Asia 
tftof. Pelliot), Art and Archaeology of Indo-China 
Przyluaki), History of Monumeniai Ait (Prof. 
P. Leon). Such lectures help the listeners as much 
in collecting new facte as in thek critical cvaluaiian 
and appreciation. Prof. Paul Pelliot's lect^es on 
Central Asia incidentally brought Tibet into his 
line of discussion, which in its turn helped a 
Russian scholar, George Roerich, 10 prepare his 
volume on Tibetan Painting- The inspiring lec¬ 
tures of Prof. Andre Michel were of immense value. 

as much from the point of view of documentation 

In art-history as of aesthetic cridcism- 

ThE iNTERHATtONAL OFFICE OF MuSEUMS 

The International Institute of Intellectual Co¬ 
operation is one of the major diviaons of the 
League of Nations. Ita inception was due to the 
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fomiulatiaa by M. Leon Bburfteois af a achenie o£ 
intelleclual g pf] artlalic coUabuiration between the 
(liferent nations. The idea had the warmest 
auppori of Btitiah poliddaTis and savants like Lord 
Bajfour and Prof. Gilbert Murray, The great 
Freneh philosopher Henxl Bergson also exerted his 
inEuence in winnicig over the sympathy of the 
French public and in due tinu the French Govon- 
ment generously offered to haai the expenses of the 
Inslilute and to house tl in a grand building fNo. 2, 
rue de MontpemierF Palais Royal, ParisJ. Thus 
the [nsdtuie, under the able direction ol M. Henri 
Bonnet, Is doing the most valuable work of estab¬ 
lishing fraternal co-operation amongst nations as 
much on tlte Intellectual pbln as on that of art and 
archaeology. Tlte museums of the different 
natj nnft are the depositaries of some of the priceless 
treasures of their culture-history. To encourage 
Intellectua] co-operation and understanding In 
the department of national heritages, the Institute 
publishes every month a bulletin in French 
/ft/omiqiiott Menjufllfes which, like the Arnsrican 
Museum NetOS, supplies the public with up-to- 
date and authoritative information relating to the 
progress in each country, in Archaeology, Sculp¬ 
ture, Painting, Architecture, Decorative Arts, 
etc.* especially from the point of view of ex¬ 
plorations and conservation. The technical 
papers and communications on those sub)ect 9 
are published In another pefiodical, Afouseton, 
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which ia Tunning through its eighth year, The 
Institute also sthnulates interest In Arts and 
LjCtters by initialing aa well as sponBonng confer¬ 
ences on the above subjects- Recently the 
permanent Committee on Arts and Letters (League 
of Nations) adopted a resolution ** to study the 
means of establishing an ratottational centre of 
University Institute of Ait-Hislory and Archseo* 
logy and to detennine the functions w/hich such 
a centre might discharge- The 6rst meeting 
of espeits was held at the Pans tnatitute 
and recommended that the new miemational 
c«nlr«*a activities should include (a) the pooling 
of information, (fc) publication of bibliographies* 
(c) organisation of cichange of professors and 
students, (d) co-ordination of field work, (e) iaaue 
of bulletins, reports* etc- 

The International Museums Office esamines 
periodically legal and technical questions relating 
to ntuseums, such as donations and legacies], 
eaichanges or deposits of objects, etc. That office 
organized. In collaboration with the Creek Govem- 
ment, the first international Conference for the 
study of problems relating to the prolectioia 
and conservation of the historical and artistic 
monuments. About 150 experta from differeait 
nations participated in the Ginference held in 
the hall of the Academy of Athens (October, 19311. 
The Athens Conference demonstrated more than 
ever the necessity of an intenrational coDsboration 
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let the protection anti conservation of the aitisdc 
patrimony of the oationn. 

Just a j'ear beforct in October. I930f the office 
orgonlzed anothar CoDfeience in Rome to study 
the voriouB sdcntific methods applied to the 
exammation and conservation of the works of azti 
with special reference to pain ting and sculptuie* 
Those questions vvith particular emphasis on 
architecture were ably discussed through fifty 
communicationB of the experts assembled at the 
Conference in Athens. 

Legal Protection of the National Patrimonies 

OF Art 

Art objects, as is well known i have got 
coneidetable money^value quite apart from their 
aeslhetic worth. Consequently the museums 
and archamlogical departments of every civiliaed 
country have to confront the unfortunate con* 
dngencies of their art treasures being surrepti¬ 
tiously removed or actually stolen. It is no doubt 
a domain of the Intemai police organization of each 
country, but in view of the intemaiianal character 
of the prdslem, the t. 0. M. instituted a searching 
Qiquiry into specific legislations on the matter 
in the diSercnt countries, enlisted as mtmibcrs 
of the League of Nations. It was found out that 
some countries like Germany, Spain, etc., interdict 
all exportadoo of artistic patrimony, while in other 
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countries like Austria) France, Itaty^ Poland, Japan, 
etc.) it U a matter of protective legislation agamst 
illicit t raffi c of dealers in antiquities. Anotha 
group more generously permits honest sale or 
exchange justifying such steps by the argument 
that there ts a collective aspect in the enjoyrnent 
of art treasures. Thus while hona-fids art acqui¬ 
sitions are permitted, provisions are made also 
for the vindication of righta to reclaim the objects 
removed, stolen or sold unlawfully. All these 
problems are attracting the careful attention 
of the 1, O. M.,and the International Commission 
of Intellectual Cb-operalion moved the Assembly 
of the League of Nations (19521 to circulate 
amongst the member states a cerbain numbw 
of recommendahona in view of an inter national 
collaboration for the protection of artistic patri¬ 
mony and of mutual assistance in the recovery 
oi Ejects removed from national coliecdona. 

Technical ENQuaiES. 

Quite apart from the legal questions noted 
above, the 1. O. M. ofiers its valuable records 
as well as the services of its experts In the soluUon 
of several technical problems affecting art and 
archasology, e,g., (i) conservation of tapestries 
and old tissues, (ti) packing and nansport of art, 
(III) utilization of the Gelds of explnratioa from the 
point of view of public education, (^tt) poasihi> 
lilies of international colUbmation in the collection 

3 
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o( coins sn^i medals, (o) system of Itiventoclei 
and organization of the archives of historic 
monuments. (i?0 professional training for those 
who would restate works of art, (Oii) organization 
of Museums of popular art in open air, etc. 

Qn the last question of popular art it ^ould be 
noted to the credit of the Paris Institute that it 
invited and puhlishcid a series of studies on the 
need of co-operadon in matters relating lo Museums 
of Ethnography and Folk art. An International 
Congress of popular arts in Prague was organized 
m 1927 end two magnificently Illustrated volumes 
have been puhlished under the auspices of the 
InsdtutCt ofioing roost valuable infonnallon on 
diverse countries by experts in popular arts. 
Through a series of monthly and quaitely pericr 
dicals and other publications, the Institute Is 
rendering yeoman^s service to the cause of srt and 
srduBology. 





II 

ACTIVITIES OF OTHER NATIONS 


A rough sxjiv^ of the insututioiis and schools 
of only one European nation, Fiance, demonstrates 
b^rond doubt that for Art and Archamlogy, the 
academies and museums of Europe present a 
gi gftnttr- field for study* What we observed with 
regard to France would be equally true with 
reference to the art-schoob and museums of 
Great and Germany* The London School 

oj Oriental Sludies now under Sir Deiuson Ross, 
a Fellow of the Calcutta Universily* affords every 
opportunity to Indian students to study the rich 
coUecilons not only of the British Museum (Oriental 
Section) and the South Kensington Museum but 
furnishes with letters of introduction to individiial 
scholars and to regional collections like that of the 
Birmingham Museum which contains some fine 
specimens of Indian Art* So the India Institute 
of the DicDeutJche i4ifcodemfe o/ Munich, undor 
its energetic Secretary-General Dt* Franz Thicr- 
felder, b helping our Indian students aU these years 
not only with letters of inttoduction and expert 
guidance but with special scholarships every year. 
Tluough the beneficial activities of the Deutrehen 
dlfademicschen ^osfauschdienstc*, Berlin, our 
ftodentahave secured facilities for researches in 
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Berlin imd other Univoatty centres of North 
Germany and a few of our promising scholars have 
also secured the Humholdt FellowsKip enabling 
them to complete their Doctorate theses. Dr. P- C. 
Biswas and Dr. Amulya Ch. Sen were among 
these fortunate lot of students who have done 
intensive work in the Anthropologtcal and fndo* 
logical museums and seminars of Nmth Cemiany 
as Dr. Bata Krishna Ghosh did in the Philological 
Facidty of the University of Munich. The Folk 
Museum of Berlin treasures some of the rarest 
spedmens of Central Asian Art f Buddhist paintiags 
from Turfan, Kucha, etc.) brought by the missions 
of Crunwedel and Von le’ Coq. These should be 
studied in comparison with the Central Asian 
coUectiDns of Sir Aurel Stein (England) and of Paul 
PeUiot (France). So the splendid work of Sir 
Flinders Petrie (Near East), of Sir Arthur Evans 
(Crete) and Sir Leonard Wooley (Chaldsea) 
among others, must attract our students of Art 
and Atchtelogy to Great Britain for years to come. 
There seems to be a comparative lull in the e*plo* 
ration of Central Asia and renewed activities in 
the field of the Near East. £v^ Sir Aurei Stein, 
that indefatigable explorer of Central Asia, is now 
busy tracing the ramifications of the prehistoric 
Indus culture m Selsian and Ir ania n fronners. So 
Prof. Peirte, leaving his favourhe field of Egypt, is 
busy now in Syria and Sir Leonard Wooley in 
Antioch and Ur- With these European missums 
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have j<nned severaJ museunu and learned Bodcl«s 
of U- S. A- as we notice in iKe coliaboralitin of the 
Pennsylvania Mueeum and Oxford Univeoity* 
British Museum, elc>f os we shall describe in the 
special reporl on U. S. A^t later oa> Thanks 
to the huge funds invested in the Near 
Eastr Turkey and Egypt, Iraq, Iran and 
Afghanistan are being ^etemaiically cxpltired 
bringing invaluable treasures of art and archeeology* 
which should be corretated with Indian 
acdueology. 

Tari^ey ,—The new-born republic under its 
etdlghloied leader Musfapha Kexnal Pasha devotes 
considerable attention to the reconstruction of 
history. Awakening of this historical instinct was 
amply attested by the national homage accorded to 
Sinan, the great Turkish architect of the sixteenth 
century. That was Turkey’s age of glory, when 
the Turkish Sultans were annexing one country 
after anotiur of Eastern Europe to the Empire. 
Sinan who was a bom architect had the rare chance 
of visiting foreign countries, following the steps of 
Selim in hu campaigns. With the accession 
of Suleyman the Great, Sinan got the chance 
of superintending the colossal public con¬ 
structions of his rdgn. His masteri»ece was 
the Suleymaniye Mosque, decorated with t he 
most precious materials. In town-planning as well 
as in engineering he showed ecpial genius. Most 
of the monuments of public utility in Constantinople 
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were Kis wqik. He added iwa nunaieta to St 
Sophia. The atosque of Edime was the last of 
his architectmal marvels completed whea he was 
past 84. 

Turkey occupies now the position of the 
Hittite Empire which once served as the conoeettog 
link between the Egypuan and the Babylonian 
Empires. So, a rich harvest of antiquities are 
gathered here and , thanks to the progressive policy 
of the government, an Annual Report of the 
Museum of Anticjutties of Istanbul is coming out 
in Turkish and French for the heneSt of outside 
leaders- Two new rooms relating to the Ancient 
East have reccritly been opened, the By^andne 
collections have been enriched by the addition of 
the poiierles discovered by Mr. Casson m 1927-28, 
while excavating the Hippodrome. The museum 
of the palace of Topkapou will soon open a new 
gallery of the ikh textiles, costumes and otha* 
preciotis things, A series of guide-books to the 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine antiquities as well 
as to the Collection of Ancient East are In the 
process of publication in different languages The 
old Imperial Museum {founded In 16691 1* 
renovated into the present Istanbul Museum with 
Mr. Aziz Bey as Director. Tlie Museum of 
Antiquities show us the Greek, Roman, Byzantine 
as well as ancient Asiatic collections. The Museum . 
of Arts—Tuildsh and Islamic—is established in the 
and^t Imaret or IGtcKen for the poor attsc hrtl to 
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ttic grenci mosque built by Sinati- TTve museum of 
the old palace is on the Sea of Marmora and ita 
earliest buildings were completed before 1500 
under Muhammad Ilf while the recent structures of 
the reign of Abdul Maod, show Kumpean style. 
Here are the ethnographic and hiatonca] collectiona 
03 well SB the rich library. The chateau of Seven 
Tow^s comprising the Golden Cate erected by 
Theododua 1] (-413 A.O.) and the towers and 

tamparts conatructed by Mehomet il (1458) liave 
been converted into the repair department of 
•culptuies and of the casts and photographs. The 
government has organised a permanent commissiciQ 
for the conservation of historic sites and monuments. 

Outside Istanbul and European Turkey we 
find vigorous archKoidgical expJoraUons are 
being carded on specially in Central Anatolia. 
Mr, Van dec Osten was charged by the 
OnentaJ Institute of the Chicago Univetsilyj 
under the direction of Prof. Breasted, to explore 
the antiquities couneclmg Western Asia with EgjpL 
Van der Osten excavated (1926-27) the tumulus 
of Altsar in the Yazgat region which was the very 
Cenne of Hittite dvillsatioii. The work waa 
continued with a view to distinguishing the 
successive strata duly photographed and by the 
year 1932 the mission could fix some sort of 
chronology excepting the bronze, the copper and 
neolithic ages. Three distinct epochs of Hittite 
archit«ture could now be determined. In 1691 
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an EngliaK ardiaeologist, Mr, B. Otarle*, 
diacoveied some reliefs and the head of a sculp¬ 
tured lion now in the Istanbul Museum- The 
body of that lion was discovered in 1932 and a 
serves of sculptured stOTt» have been discovered 
by Mr, Van der Oaten- Prof, Delaporte has 
discovered monuments of thirtecnlh century B-C- as 
well as of the Assyrian epoch. 

Syria .—Syria and Lebanon are new republics 
French Mandate and the French Academy 
of Inscriptiona m collahoradon with the American 
Univosity of Yale conducted seven campaigns of 
exploration Douro-Buropoa on the Euphrates. 
The city was dntroyed by the Persians in 

256 B. C. and now eevetal sections of the city have 
been unearthed with the discovery of Sassanid or 
Hetlenistic frescoes decorating the rooms. So a 
grand Synagogue decorated with frescoes has been 
discovered depicting the stories of Moses, David 
and Esther. The style shows that of Iranian 
painters of mid-third century A-D. Parthian and 
antiquitka have also been found and four 
new pagan temples have been unearthed dedicated 
to Zeus, Adonis and Mithra. There liave also 
been found sculptures, pointings and inscriptions of 
the early Christian centuries as well as rolls of 
papyrus. 

Persia . — The French Academy sent two archmo- 
logists to examine in detail the famous Mu^lda 
of Ispahan and they brought a rich documentation 
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of ptana. photographs, etc., lyhkh vyiU be of great 
use for the atudiy of Persian architecture. 

Under the jomt auspices of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. BostMi. the Museum of the Penn^lvania 
University of the W. B. Thomptsan Foundatwa. 
the excavation at Rayy (5 miles from Teheran} 
was conducted. It occupl^ an important place in 
the history of Persia under the Medes, the Acha* 
iiiemdes, Seludd*», ParthiaBS and Sassanides. 
!nthe lOth ceaury A. D, an Arab geographear 
coDsideied R^tyy as the most flourishing city next 
to Baghdad, in 1055 it came to be thecapitBl 
of Toghnrt, the first king of the Seljuk Turks. In 
1220 the Moguls destroyed it among other Pmran 
cities, but tl was under the domination of the 
Seliuks and the Moguls that the famous 
*' Rhflges ” potteries were developed, Since 
1300 ftoyi/ was in ruins completely neglected dll 
the present government of Reza Shah Pahlavi 
accorded to this scientific expedition the authoci' 
sation to excavate Roify and its environs which will 
soon enable us to fix the several Islamic and pre- 
Islamic strata. 

Iraq .—^The kingdom of Iraq was created out 
of the dismembennent of the Turkish Elmpire. It 
occupies the site of the ancient Empires of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyna and consequently is a veiitidile 
treasure-house of antiquiti^. The govemment 
maintains a special department of antiquities in 
Baghdad iin dfr the Ministiy of Educaticn end ficm 

’A 
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the latest reports we gather some informatiou about 
the excavadott worii, etc.> between 1929-32. 
There were no less than I ] archaeological expe¬ 
ditions: (1) At Ur, organised by the British 
Museum and the Umverslty of Pennsylvania under 
the direction of Mr. C- L, Woolcy. (2) At Kish, 
conducted by the Uolversity of Oxford and Chicago 
Held Museum. (3) At Nuzi (near Kiruk) by the 
Harvard University and the American School of 
Oriental Research in Baghdad, (4) At Uruk-Erech 
fWarka) by the German Society of Berlin. (5) At 
Ctesiphon by the Municipal Museum of Berlin and 
by the Metropolitan Museum of New York. (6) 
At Lagash (Telia) by the Louvre Museum of 
Paris, (7) At Nineveh by the British Museum. 
(8) At Saluda by Michigan Univaraity and 
the American School of Oriental Rescarcht 
Baghdad, (9) At Esnunna, tChafap, KKorasabad 
by the Oriental Insdhite of Chicago. (tO) At Tal 
BiUa, Tepe Gawra by the University of Peim- 
sylvania and the American School of Baghdad, (11) 
At Shuiruppak by the Psaian division of the ex¬ 
pedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Museum of Iraq has recently been resiova- 
ttB and Eve new galleries have been opexied trea¬ 
suring the objects of recent excavations. Two 
rooms have been reserved for the pre-historic 
Sumerian and Babylonian relics (South baq); 
while the North Iraq room contains the Asayrian 
«tnd other anliquider. Two other rooms are 
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ilevotesl to objeela post-Babylonian: Seleucida, 
Partbiao, Sassaniant Islamic, etc. The big sculp¬ 
tures ale all displayed In the Centia] Hall, The 
number of objects ore increasing so that the 

g[ovenuiient wUl have to build soon new blocks. 

When will the museums and univeraties of 
India awaken to the urgent need of co-operadng 
along s imilar lings in the grand work of roconatruct- 
ing the history of the Orient "? Crores of rupees 
Irave been squandered all these years for manu- 
Eacturing graduate clerks and lawyers. And now 
that the discovery of the Indus Valley Crvilisation 
has brought India in the very forefront of the 
attention of the Archoeologiats, should we not take 
the inmative in. co-operating with and seeking co¬ 
operation of the intemaiional group of Archaeolo¬ 
gists working so admirably in the domaina of chu 
next-door neighbours ? 

Nearer home we find the Iranian Govemmenl 
and the Afghan mlera are encouraging wannly 
the development of archaeological exploxadon of 
theii respective countries so intimateJy connected 
with India, Thus Persepolia and Susa in Iran and 
Bamijran and Khair Khaneh of Afghanistan have 
recently revealed wonderful lelics of antiquity from 
the prehistoric seals and potteries of Susa (Pope) 
and Seistan (Stein) to the Acheemeniiin and 
Alexandnao remains of P^sepolis (Hnzfeld), the 
frescoes of Bamiyun (Goddard) and the Sun Temple 
of Khak Khaneh near Cabul (Hackin), showing 
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berades earlier letaiioos, the clear contact of Gan- 
dh&ra art of NortfaAVestem indb with the Sasaaniao 
art of [tan (3nl century A.D.) (Greater India 
Society Journni, 1936). 

Thus ever new links of iocHan art vrith the art 
and antiquities of other Oriental countries are being 
dbcoveretl. This fascinating branch of study 
should form a special subj^t for our Indian schotaiB 
who should spend months in the galleries of the 
Musee Guhnet of Parts or in the library of the 
Kern Institute of Leyden. These apparently 
modest (in dimension only) centres are rendering 
great service 10 Indian art and arcli^eology and to 
IndoJogy in genaal ; and thanks to the esp^ 
guidance of the Kem Institute and the Musee 
Guitnet our Indian students End a very congoiial 
field of feseaxch and the Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology’* (Leyden) as well as the volumes of 
the .d rs A siatica (Parle) are indispensable to all 
serious students of Indology. 

The coUecHons of Noilhem and Central Europe 
apart, 1 found splendid mater Euro^ 

pean museums like those of Vienna (Austria), 
Prague (Czechoslovakia), Budapest (Hungary) and 
Sofia (Bulgaria) which I visited on my way hack 
to Geneva. In this metropolis of internationalism 
I spent the whole month of September* 1930* 
enjoying all the benefits of a CoUaborator to the 
League of Nations " as an invited guest. Its 
Secretary of the Infarmatkm Section, Mr. A. C. 
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Chatferjee^ beouglit me In intimate toucli with Mon. 
P. Comert. Mr. Dufour Fetcmce, Mr, (now Sir) Eric 
Drummond and others. 1 had the privilege also 
of exchanging views with some of mjr learned 
colleague (like Brof. Pifoan. the renowned Spanish 
htetorian of Art) who elected me as thdr represoi* 
tBtive to lead the deputEitlon of ** Collaborators'* 
to the Secretaiy-Oeneral of the League of Nations. 
He assured me the support of the League and since 
then. Prof- Gilbert Murray (President) and Mon. 
Henri Bonnet (Director) of the Intellectual Co- 
operatian Division, have encouraged us in our 
aedvitiea through the Greater India Society and 
through our ioumnl India and the World, aspiring 
to de\'elop closer cuitum) co-operation of India with 
the outside ^voitd. Starting its career m 1932 with 
the puhlicalioti of the Golden Book of Tagore (of 
wliich I had tire privilege of serving as the Honorary 
Secretary) and commemomtiiEg recently the Centenary 
of Andrew Carnegie (1935), fndia and the Wt»ld 
attracted sulHcicnt allention of the famous organisa¬ 
tions like the [nternadonal Institute of In t el l ecf uaj 
Co-opemtion (Paris), the Intematianal Labour Office 
(Geneva), the Royal Institute of IntemationidAfihirs 
(London), etc., so that within five years of the 
career of thb cultural ioumal, the Endow- 

tnoit for International Peace found it worth while to 
request me to organize their first Intemadonal 
Relations Club In India at our University of 
Calcutta (1934) with myself m its Faculty->Advi8ai:. 
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The Mediterranean World and iiffi; Con¬ 
ferences ON Art and ArchtEoldcy 

Between 1930-31, when I Iiadihe privnegeof 
cultivating active lelatioiiB with the atch^ologista 
and art Kistonans of Europe and America, 1 found 
them engaged in intensive reorgnniiation. It was 
due to the session of two of the most important 
Conferences on Art and ArchBeology; one m 
Rome (Oct., 1930^ on the conservation of works of 
art with special refaence to paintmg and another 
in Athens (Oct., 1931) on the preservation of his¬ 
torical fttvei artistic monuments with special reference 
to architecture. These two conferences kd 
naturally to the holding of another in Madrid 
recently on the co-ordlnanon of museum work and 
the progress of museogiaphy. Each of these 
mtemal tonal conferences were o^anized hy the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operadon and its Interna¬ 
tional Office of Museums which are rendering 
invaluahte service to the cause and deserve the 
fullest support and co-operation of every national 
<^ganiiation of art and archmology. Through 
these coof«enccs, a veritable cotie of artistic ex¬ 
change on an intemational basis b being developed 
with special reference to the collection of photo¬ 
graphic reproduedons, piaster casts, prints, etc., 
and exchange of art subjects in duplicates with 
other countries, so necessary for the adequate re* 
preseniatlon and teaching of art and archaeology in 
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our Univcraities. Must of the jmportanl resolutions 
and findbgs of eiperts are being published by 
the Paris Office through their periodicals like 
Cooperalion Intelectuelk and the Motweion which 
reproduce also valuable motifrgraphs and technical 
reports submitted or examined by expats like M. 
Jules Destree, the former Miiuster of Sciences and 
Arts (Belgium), Prof, Henri FodDon of the Uni* 
venity of Paris, Dr, Max Friedtaender, Directogr of 
the Nesv Museum, Berlin, Henri Verne, Director 
of the National Museums of France, Mi, F, Alvarea; 
de SotomayoT, Director of the Prado Museum. 
Madrid. Prof. Toesca and Count Parebeni of the 
Italian University of Rome and the Royal Academy 
of Fine Alts, among others. A mere glance 
through the volumes of the JVfouacion will convince 
119 of the importance of this work of artistic 
exchange. In 193)-32 the excellent periodical 
published a note on the '* Protection of Art Obiecta 
tn Spain” and another on the Rebirth of a I>ead 
Gty t Herculaneum^' fay Arduino Colasantt, 
formerly Director-General of AnOtjuiues and Fine 
Ana in Italy. So Mr, B, C. Champion writes on 
** IdentiHcation and Conservation of Prehistoric 
Objects,'* Prof. Umberto Galdea on the Restora¬ 
tion of Antique Bromes” and Sig. V. Papan 
j;y-nc«Mi the " Miahods of Conserving the Ancient 
Paintings/* So there arc papers oa the **Coiiser- 
vahon of the Minoan Pabces b Crete’* and of 
the " Pantheon ^ Rome/* Prof. G. Oikonomos, 
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E&ector of lK» National Miwenro of Athens, 
rates on the ‘'Entourage of MonumesUs" an<l 
N. Balanos, Cusatot of the Aaopolis Monumoits, 
Athens, writes on the ** RestOTation of the 
Aaopohs/' 
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ART PILGRIMAGE THROUGH GREECE 


Of the museunis and art relics of the Medi- 
teianean World, 1 had the privilege of viflUing 
between 1921-23 the monuments of Barcelona, 
Madrid, Cordova, Seville Bind Gran ada m Spain and 
of Palestine and Egypt with the unique collections 
of the Cairo museum. But I ever longed for a pil¬ 
grimage through Greece end through the kind 
courtesy of Mon, Romain Rolland, I had b July, 
1930, an btroduedon to the famous Creek poel 
Cistea Palamaa, President of the Athenian Academy 
with Prof. Simon Menardos as Secretary. The noble 
poet and his talented daughter Mmlle. Nausica 
Palamas received me most kbdiy and gave me 
mvaluahle assistance and guidance b my pilgrimage 
through the historic and archaeological sites of 
Hellas. Among other places Pireua, Elcusia, 
G>rbth, Argos, Nauplia, Epidaurus with its 
temples of Aescltpbs, old hospital establishmenifi 
and huge open-air theatre, Tynns and Mycenae 
of Homeric and pre-Hotnenc Aegian antiquities, 
the recent excavations of the Swedish Crown 
Frbce and of the Amencan Aichsologicd 
mission were esambed by me. The excavatbns 
of Schlieraann b Troy , Tyibs and Mycenae and 
of Arthur Evans and Hallbctr b Gete have given 

5 
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up, tn coufse of tKe last half a century, a wealth 
of antiquities that have revolutionized our ideas of 
ancient history and art* But unless one comes to 
Greece and sees them in detail* one can hardly form 
an adequate idea of the new orientadon of study* 
Out Indian scholaiB may get splendid opportunities 
for held work tf they come here with propor 
^dendals and introductions on the Director of the 
British School o/ j4fhens who recently helped 
Mr. K. N* Dikahit of the Archaeolc^ical Survey of 
India during his visit, Tlie French archaeolo^dsts 
of the Ecole Francoise <f' ^fhencs are also very 
sympathetic and they have made the expioratioD of 
Delphi thdr speciaiity as I found after my visit to 
that remaikahle centre of Greek culture. Lastly, 
the Greek Goveminent Is taking keen inteiest in 
excavation and restoration work, and if the UniveX' 
saties of India conespond with the Greek Ministry 
Education, it would be generous enough to take 
one or two Indian scholars evecy year to be trained 
under the nationa] Service of Archaeology and under 
the Professor ol Archmology in the Univeidly of 
Athens. The learned antiquarian, Prof. Alex 
Philadelpheus, hi led that office gloriously for years, 
publishing for nearly half a century several import- 
ant hooks and monographs. He brought decisive 
evidence with regard to the coloration of statues and 
monumentB of ancient Greece as attested E>y the 
splendid paindngs on the Sarcophagus of .^lexandes 
now in the museum of Istanbul (Constantinople)* 
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Like a ime painot proud ol bis iilstoiyT appealed 
passionately for and secured the Banctioa of the 
National Govenunent (in his address of 1922 E>efore 
the Third Assembly) to the leservattim of all lighls 
of exploration and expropriation of antiquities. At 
the foot of the Acropolis be hoped the Greek 
archaeologists will some day definitely unearth the 
hitherto untiaced Athens of Pericles and of 
Demosthenes. Ctmonand Themlstocles. He would 
have restored to its forma glory the Odeon of 
Herod Altlcus by adequate conservation work. 
Lastly, Prof. Philadelpheus made a legitimate 
claim, on behalf of the Greek Nation, against the 
'* spoilers of Athens,” specially demanding the 
spioidid column of the Ecreetdon and the worJd*^ 
famous Parthenon friezes taken away by the British 
m the dark days of Greece. 

Such invaluable National Treasures, once 
removed by outsiders, are rarely replaced, 
and we have noticed lately how the awakening 
nationhood of the Near East and Extreme Orient 
are showing a laudable splrii of ** Jealous 
guardians of these piiceleas monuments. Iran, 
Iraq and Turkey have by adequate legislations 
secured their treasurers, but alas, India is still help* 
less snd is aimlessly exposed to foreign exploitation 
as attested by so many unique specimens of indmn 
art and antiquities permanently lost to India to 
enrich the ntuseums of London and Paris, Boston 
and New York. Here India should fallow the 
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examples sei by yemng Egypt and Japan whae the 
strict *' laws of natioiMi! treasures “ enforce the safe 
custody of such relics m the national sites and 
museumB. t found thb spirit of healthy national 
aeti-aasertion while surveying the antiquities of 
Delphi and espednlly of the enormous collection of 
the National Museum of Athena. 

In the early part of the 19th Century Greece 
under the Turks was as helpless as India and it 
was possible for L^ord Ogut m 18(5 to plund^ 
with impunity the priceless friezes of the Parthenon 
with a ^rmon from the then Sultan) Thus the 
immortal creations of great sculpioni like Ictinos 
and PbidiasT afla having escaped the ravages of 
centuries wme transported to London as Elgin 
Marbles t “ England baa also deprived Greece of 
some of her real treasures of cemmic art now 
deposited in the Ashmolean Museum of Oafotd 
(founded b 1683) which I had the privilege of 
inspecting before coming to Greece. Even the 
great admiralbn of the Greeks for Lord Byron and 
their Byron Cult,’* could not make them forgive 
and forget Lord Elgin for his aesthetic vandaliam. 

With the entry of the German Prince Otto as 
the King of Greece, we find, b 1835, eminent 
Gennan archseologirta coUaboraitng to repair 
damages to several Enonuments. Ross. Schauhert 
and Hansen deserve special praise. Troy, 
Mycenae, Tyrina, Olympia and such sites of 
boompaiahlc gloiy were practically tediscovaed by 
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two C^tDSiii exploTcnit H. Schli^mann and W. 
Doerpfcld, who wete pioneeia in the study of 
Mycenean culture. French savants, like Charles 
Picard. Edmond Pother. Gustave Fougcre among 
others, have made substantial coniiihutiona to the 
study of Greek sculpture, architecture, ceiainics, etc., 
Qud especially m dealing system at ic al ly with the 
Delphic monuments. The outstanding contiibu* 
don to the Minoan discoveries came from MM- 
Pemier and Halbeir uneart hing the Palace of 
Phaeslosand from Sir Arthur Evans, eacavatoc 
of ICnoesus other sites of Crete which w'as 
the great link between Prehistoric Greece end 
the Orient. A thorough and cautious scholar 
like Doetpfeld believes that the Mycenean ail 
fiom the Orient and that the Mycenean 
culture (1500-1100 B.C.), was primarily a 
{uoduct imporied by the mixed Semites, the 
Hyksos who, as early as 1703 B,C., were invading 
Egypt and, chased ihaefrom. were spreading 
over Sydon. Tyre, Cyprus and the Aegean islands 
over Argos and Boeotia. Fhese facts 
were attested by Homer* Hffodottis, Strabo and 
other writers, but the pride of the Occident 

was wounded i*Ttd European scholars in the I9th 
century refused to open their eyes to realities 
and ignored the “Oriental Influence*' on Greece 
which is DOW an indisputable (act. Flmdexa 
Petrie and Leonard Wooiey eicavating tn Syria 
and Sumo and a host of scholars working in 
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that extraordinary field Tel-el-Araama, have been 
cotiviticed of this cultural penetration of the 
Orient into the Occident in the prebistoiic period— 
if not in the neolithic age at least in the Minoan 
epoch (2500-1500 B,C,) now divided into three 
ages of Bronze by Sir Arthur Evans. The contact 
of prehistoric Greece with the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian culture and the idation of these 
with prehistoric Babylon. Iran and India are recently 
proved hy the discoveries of Ur and Kish, of 
Seistan and 5usa> Harappa, Na] and Mohenjo- 
Daro, Thus the Cyclopean architeclure of Pelas- 
gic Athens, the Minoan bronzes and pottery 
designs no less than the finds of Mycense and 
Tyiins should be studied by the listiig generation 
of Indian archaeologists. Long before the claah 
and conflict of Cireece with Achaemenid Persia 
when Ionia was conquered hy Dariusi Greece 
was in constant relations with the Orient. chieHy 
through the Phoenicians. With Dorian tnigiaticfn 
and Greek colonization (1000-500 6,C.) the 
commercial and cultural exchange between Greece 
and Orient and vice-tierta was regular, producing 
a Hellenic culture and Ionic art that would be 
found to be deeply indebted to the Orient, tl and 
when Oriental scholars examine the remains from 
their point of view. While we are talking ad 
naiueam of "Hellenic influences" on India and 
the Orient, we ftnget thni e-min r u t Greek arch^o- 
logista and Helienists like Professor Philadelpheus 
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and Dr, Doerpfeld were diecovernis a new alyle; 
** Orientalaant *’ cf Greek art t ** It is above all 
Orient whore a preaecular civilization developed 
early that CKercised a v«y important influence 
on the Hellenic epirii and ait. Thus Greek 
ceramics was perceptibijy influenced by the Oriental 
ideas, fomts and industries/' That puksam 
influence is demonstrated by the vases of Milos, 
E^odoi, Cy^nus and by the sarcophagus of Calzo- 
mine. It was in Corinth and fioeoda that the 
** Oriental Style/* getting mixed with the 
indigenous one, produced that splendid ceramic 
of 7th Century B.C. These vas« with hJack 
figures are seen first in Corinth, attaining perfect 
don in Athens as we find in the incoinparabte 
collection of its museums. It was no longer the 
case of simple and elegant decoration, a few lines 
and colours rejoicing oui eyes, but that of a 
different world of poetry, of endless legends, 
charming scooes of religious and social life with 
human figures playing the preponderating rAle. 
In the 5lh century B.C. with the results of the 
Battles of Marathon and Thermopylae and Salamis, 
Greece definitely withstood the Persian domi> 
nation and we see a bold national self-assertion 
in the ceramic design in which red figures are 
clearly silhouetted on a black ground. It marks 
the very *'apogee'* of Greek ceramica and of the 
Attic type. Its mediocre versions or degenemte 
replicas only are found in succeeding centuries in 
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ihe Greek oolonifis of Magna Graecia and Asia 


Minor, ^ , , 

The Thasian Polygnotus in i«unttng and the 

Athenian Phidias in sculphne were great 
received their full meed of praiaei but ihdr bdebt- 
edncss to their artistic forbears of Ionia have 
not been sufficiendy appreciated, Betwcsen 7th- 
5lh century B.C. a new school of Greco-^wianc 
art developed which can only be studied m the 
museums of Athens and EJelpbi, These primitives 
of the Archaic period were discovered (since 
1885) after eju^vations on the Acropolb. Its 
muaeum as that of Delphi, shows nude male 


figures strongly tembding of Egyptian statuary 
end draped female figures with the long tunic ot 
Ionia m most graceful curves of perfect symm^* 
The arched eyebrows and oblique eyes like thMe 
of the Chinese, are ertraordinary, contrasta^ 
agamst the Wer classical type. These ** Korcs 
or vouthful beauties are votive statues of the 
LLan ladies of 7th-5th Century B,C No 
wonder that Greece was penetrated by scveiJ 
oriental bfluences m those formative epochs 
through Ionia and the Aegean islands. 

From the chranological pobt of view the 
pte-Mycenean collection of Cretan excavations 
may be studied m parallel Imea with our Indus 
Valley finds, both belonging to 3rd millennium 
B. C, The richest collection of Knossus, Phaestus 
and other Cretan sites arc now deposited m that 
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unujuc nmscucn of Mcrscfcion and fully described 
by Sir Axtbui Evans and bis colleagues of die 
Bnlisb School of Adiem. Knossus and Chamaai 
of Crete wem td the same epoch as the o e ril i th tc 
sites of Thessaly and of Orcbomenua in Boeotia. 
Bronze came to be largely exploited in the first 
half of the 2nd milleimlum B. C. leading to a 
remarkable growth in art In the Cycladiclslcs of 
the Aegean sea. From there comes (from East 
to West! a huge Idol of the Naked Goddess, 
^e reappears as a Mother Goddess holding a 
baby to her breast in the Mycenean epoch (1600' 
f )00 B, CJ which was contemporary with the Sth 
Dynasty of Egypt, with common cults- of the 
dead, with burial obfects, etc., as recently found 
in the Tomb of Tutenkhamen. The terracotta 
and bronze figures of the Indus Valley finds should 
be studied with constant reference to these Minoan 
;^nd Mycenean finds of Greece and Asia Minor. 

Some of the most important finds arc carefully 
preserved in the galloies of '* Minor Arts'* so 
neglected alas in our Indian museums. Marblo 
and bronzes th^e are in plenty but the collection 
of terracotta would be an eye-opener to many. 
With the prehistoric vases, the small idols and 
figurines throw a flood of light (as ih^ will un¬ 
doubtedly do when th^ are properly collected 
and classified in our Indian museums) on so many 
obscure points of daily life in ancient days i food, 
dresSk toys, ornaments, rituals, customs, etc. 
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Many of these specimens reach back to 3000 B. C. 
comity from Troy, Cyprus end Crete, The My- 
hgurices are dated 2000*1100 B*C. and 
the terracotta objects of 1000-500 B, C. axe styled 
"archaic.’* Then cornea the "classical** type 
dated 500-30D B, C. which leads, with the d^h 
of Alexander the Great, to the decadent ’* HeU- 
cnlstic’* and ** Gicco-Roman *’ tjpes down to the 
very erunetton of Paganism, Some of the 
**gem9'* of classical art are found, not in the 
pompous collecdon of marbles and bronzes but 
among' the terracotta figures from Tanagro, a little 
village of Boeotia and from Myrina, a city of 
Asia Minor, These important finds have been 
discussed in the works of E, Pettier and S» 
Ralnach "La Neciopole de Myrina," Pttns; 
also V, Stais: **Collection Myedmeime," 

(1909); " Marbles et Bronzes do Mus^e National *’ 
ylfhens (1910), etc. Among the art objects of the 
Histrnical end Ethnographic Museum I was shown 
a charming tobacco-case worked with diamonds 
which was presented by the Mahaiaja of Benares 
to the famous Greek scholar Galaitos wheit he 
was baptised** (as it was reported to me) in the 
Ganges " so liiat he could tEanslaie into Creek 
the MahribhBiata and odu7 Vedic works." 

Barring the enormous collection centralized 
in th>w National Museum of Athens, diae are 
regional museums of less numoous yet not less 
important antiquities in Eleusis, Aegina, Coitnlh, 
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Olympia, Algos, NsupUa, Epidaums, c(c. Bui 
ihe most remarkable is the Museum of Delpju 
on the she saciecl to the entire Hellenic people. 
French aichseologlsts (of the Ecole d’Athena) 
like Mon. Foucart, partially excavated Delphi 
in [&63. Thorough excavation began in 1992 
by Mon. HormoUe and contimied till 1901 giving 
again to the world of scholarship priceless speci¬ 
mens of Greek art now treasured in the Delphic 
Museum, representing almost oil the Important 
phases. 

About four or five centuries woe spent m the 
dlsmembennent of the Aegean and Mycencan 
civilizations (1000*600 B. C.) after which the 
real Hellenic art was bom in Czete, in Ionia and 
in Peloponnesus. The archaic art of 6th century 
B. C. Is represented in Delphi by two remarkable 
statues of the school of Argos, quite different 
from die conventional ApoUo or ” Couioi " types, 
coveting early Greek temples. By thdr solidity, 
symmetry and imposing form, dedicated to pious 
service, the Aegean statues remind us strongly of 
the sculptural canons of Memphite EgypU 
Egyptian influence is also perceptible In Cs^ tcir 
and Pollux reliefs from another Peloponnesian 
School of Sicyone, already enthuaiasde about the 
cult of Orpheus and the Argonautes. 

But the sanctuaries of Delphi were not visited 
by the Pcloponnesiaiis only ; the lonlans (to be 
brought soon under the Posian Emphe) of the 
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Ulcc of Asia Minor, together with the Lydians 
and Phiygiana, also collaborated in (he penetra¬ 
tion of Asiatic arl even if they failed to impose 
iheit political supremacy. Orientalisni of l€jnia 
imi^egnaled* ever since 8th century B- C., the 
Peloponnesian school and through that the later 
Greek art. But it operated also directly through a 
Borl of Cycladic hegemony in Dclcss and thus v/e 
find the offering of that superb Sphym of Naitos to 
th^ temple of Dclplu- The motif is definitely 
Oriental which, through a series of representations 
on painlfid vases, came to be sculptured now by the 
Greek handling an Asiatic theme. It was destined 
for that ancient prophetic temple of the Earth 
Goddess which was Ut« on absorbed in (he Oracle 
of ApolK The old goddess is supplaniwl by the 
new god but the enigmatic smile of the Sphym 
Bcema to announce that eternal mystery For all ages. 

The Dorian island colony of Cnidus dedicated 
a remarkable structure, the Treasury of the 
Cnidians in the middle of the 6th century B.C. 
Two Caryatides, at the entrance, supporting the 
entablature, appear as living columns and save 
as originals for the Caryatides of the Erectheion 
on the Acropolis of Athena, This architectural 
and plastic use of female figures decorated with 
Onetital luxuriance, originated from Ionia and 
when the people of Siphnos suddenly became 
rich through discovery of gold mines, tiiey also 
dedicated, in 525 B>C., a sumptuous edifice in 
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Delphi willi ihe Catyatitfcs imttaied from I he 
Ticasury of ihe Cmdliaas, both antidpalmg the 
Caryatides of the Erectheion- So the divine 
assembly on the frieze of the Sipbnians. anti¬ 
cipate the Panathenaic fneze of the Parthenon. 

Id 548 B, C. the grand Delphic temple of 
Apollo was destroyed by 6re and was reconstructed 
by the talented Alcemeomd family, exiled from 
Athens in the last decade of 6lh century B.C , 
bpp E in g with them the new school of Athenian 
art which will inaugurate the real idassfcal age 
of Greek art. The temporary conquest of Ionia 
by Darius the Great was followed by the per¬ 
manent assertion of Greek independence in politics 
and art with victoriea of Marathon and Salamis 
under Leonidas the Dorian and Themistocles 
the Athenian, Classicism will have its new 
birth on the ruins of the devastated Aoropolia 
of Athens ; but abeady after Marathon f4^J0 B,Cd 
the spirit of thanksgiving took the form of the 
magnihcoit *' Treasury of Athais*' in Delphi, 
m ar lrin g by its definiteness and harmony not only 
the beginning of classicism but of Atticism- 
Between 480-4SO B.C. great artists like Myion 
and Polyclitus introduced a new audacity and 
balance ; but extant ^jedmens are rare as the 
Romans plundered the aUes ;—only one master¬ 
piece of bronze haa been luckily preserved in 
Delphi through an unlucky encumbering of a 
temple by rolhng bouldaa (373 B,Cw)* This 
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bfooze L'Attns6t the Charioteeri w^is dedkatfd 
by a SyrAcusian piincc. victor it) a cKanot lacit 
about 475 B.C, a marvel of modelling and 
pressiDn. 

Thus in Delphi where Astadc Greek's collabo' 
rated with the Creeks of the mamland, was 
developed that rare harmony of the Oiientai 
and Occidental ait and in the Golden Age of 
Greek art unde Ferides and PhldioSt the AcrO' 
polls of Athens came to be the grandest creative 
centre. When Alexander the Great and bis 
generals invaded the Near East and India 
Idelletuc art like the Hellenic face was already in 
full decadence and though it added a new element 
to Eastern Art* it tilled its vacuity of spirit and 
barrenness of heart with new forms and aichc' 
types of manhood and godhead from India, as 
we see in the Greco-Buddhist art of that epoch, 
linking Greece again with India and the Orient. 
The Greco-Buddhist art of Gandk:’ira and Bamiyan 
was followed hy the Romano-Buddbist art of 
Amaravail and Nitgarjunikonda, thus proving 
that the East and the West were collaborattng 
as evd through their art creations no less than 
through exchimge of goods as attested by Petiplus 
and Pliny, Strabo and Virgil. 




IV 

ITALY 


Pkivil^ed ID visit Italy in 1921 when the 
whole tmtibn was gloribmsly celebrating the 7th 
Centenary of Dante, I was agreeably surprised to 
find that 1 was entering Italy again on the eve 
of the Bimitlcnnium of Vhgil (1930-31). That 
poet laureate of the Augustan age was already 
familiar with the history and legends of India 
vdiieh were no leas known to his brother poet 
Horace and to a juntoe contemporary like Pliny. 
Indian commodities and fancy goods were Bowing 
to Rome while Roman gold coins were being 
hoarded in India since the days of the Andhra 
Empire, In recent years Gorresio edited the 
R&mSyana and Tessitori the ** Bardic Chiomclea 
of Rajasthan.*' in almost all the Universities 
of Italy there are provisiona for the study of 
Sanskrit a nd Indology* thanks to the sealoua 
teaching of Professor Carlo Fonnichl who, with 
his worthy pupil Professor G. Tucci, visited 
India, stayed in Santmiketan as Gueart'P^ofessots 
and delivered Readership lectures at oui Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta. They %vctc cirtraordinariiy kind 
to me, introducing me to the leading Italian 
savants in the drunain of art and archaeology and 
creating every facility for this my second visit to 
the special collections in the important museums 
and galleries of Italy, Through them 1 had the 
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ple&Butc of bong introtiuced to G:>uiit Roberto 
Pariberu, the learned Director of National Academy 
of Arts who very kindly ffiippltcd me with all 
mformation about the facilities of training in art 
arcbreology in Italy and assured me that 
the department will help any serious student from 
Indian Universiiies. Prtrf. Fonnichi^ who w the 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Univeraity of Rome, 
recmved me most cordially and informed me 
I hat 1 have been elected U> deliver a senes of 
lectures on Indian Art and Archaeology under the 
joint auspices of the Hoyaf ^Icademy and the t/nf- 
CtrsUy o/ Rome, My lecture on the Prehistoric 
" Indus Valley Gvilisadon” won for roe the fiiend- 
ehip of Prof, Ugo Rellini, a renowned anthropo¬ 
logist and in tny special illustrated lecture on 
''Indian Painting*' (from the age of Ajanta to 
its derivative schools of Bamiyan, Khoian, Turfaa, 
Kucha, Tuen-Huang, etc., of Central Asia and 
ihe Far East), disUnguished aidsts, cultured states¬ 
men like Count Pagliano. the Bniish Ambassador 
in Rome and othera were present- 1 felt that 
out Indian students w'iU find a great opportunity 
in learning actual field-work if they come to Italy 
by proper credentials and introduction. 
The British School of Rome attend to, among 
other artistic and archaeological researches, 
poitiliiig, sculpture and architecture. The Royal 
Inrtitute of Biitisb Architects send their students 
here for a probatioaary course of two years. The 
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Universtty or Oxfonl ako gives a scholarship, 
and thanks to the reconunendatton of the Royal 
Commission of the Exhibition, of 1851, a ^olor- 
ahip of £200 is offered for three yems to a pn>' 
miaing British Artist. Indian students may join 
this BritiBh Institute of Rome or may work to 
any special studio or b the general depattmenta 
of the vanous Universities and academies of 
andent or roodern art. iVt^hile collahoradng with 
these Italian savants, 1 was agreeably surprised to 
find that I have been noniinatH HU Excellency 
G, Ceniile flhe former Minister of Educahon) 
as the Indian Representative of the Inter-' 
VniVerstiy Jmtitule of Rome and to the Rotfol 
Italian l/niper$£tj/ for Forefgners m Perugia, In 
those capacities I have the pleasure of not only 
gettmg several leading institutions of Italy to 
admit Indian students but also to considerably 
reduce their cost of passages through the kmd 
courtesy of the Italian Consulate-General, Calcutta, 
and the progressive shipping Kne of Lloyd TretB- 
rino. His Excellency Pietro de Frandsd who 
welcomed me as the Rector of the Univosity of 
Rome, where he won the Mussolini Prize for his 
prolific researches in Junaprudence, was elevated 
to the Ministry of Justice and he ever es^ed his 
great influence m Fuitherbg the claims of the 
Oriental students who were welcomed by Signor 
Mitssollni himself in their first Pan-£uropean 
Congress b Rome where a spercial office has 
? 
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been given them. The Jmtitttie of the Mid^e 
and the Far East created by Royal Charter has 
also undertaken works of explmnUoii and reseaicht 
sending several expedthons under H. E, Ptof, 
Tuoci to Western Tibet and atranfitr^ a series 
of impartsait publicationa. (Vtde India and the 
World. March, f934.) 

Virgil while composing his i4eneid in the 
let century B. C. could send his hero to the 
farthest antiquity then imaginable, the Homeric 
epoch (drctr 1st millennium B.C.). But he 
could not suspect that, as in Prehistoric Greece, 
Italy also may yieldl prehistoric sites going back 
to the dim neolithic age. The MedUertanean 
races and their activities are being traced by Italian 
antbropolcgists, while even in the histortc epoch 
the recent researches into the origin of the Eilruscan 
Emd the Roman civilization have developed 
into the new science of Etruscology. The earli¬ 
est temple of an Indo-Eurcrpean god so far traced 
is the temple of Jupiter on the Palatine Hills 
dated 294 B.C. Full hundred years before there 
was the remarkable monument, the quadrilateral 
Altar of the Unknown God (390 B,C.b Centuries 
earlier, the foundations of Rome or Rome Qua- 
drata were laid by the legendary Romulus 
(753 B.C.) and the date synchronized with the 
brat dehnite date of Greek history, the First 
Olympiad- Primitive structures (circa 750-600 
B.C.) have been unearthed and at the foot of 
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die peak Gennalus a wall foetned large lec- 
taagulai blocks oi tu 0 s have been discovoredi 
commoiily calletl the Wall of Romulus, but 
really a later conEtruction (drea 390 B.C. after 
the savage bvaston of the Gauls) probably on the 
Rom ulus site. Rome under the Kings {753-* 
496 B 4 C.) is slowly becoming dt^tnct Eiefcee 
our eyes as we examine and watch the latest 
report of Italian aichoeotogifits on the primitive 
Ates and remaios of die Sabines, the Latins and 
the Etruscans. 

A magnihcent Etruscan collection at the 
Vatican museum was begun by Pope Gregory 
XV] out of the excavadona and acquisibons 
bom the Etruscan cemeteries of Caere, Vuld, 
Tarquini, Tuscania, Orte, and Qrbetello. The 
moat ancient Etruscan poUny was not painted 
but adorned with hguies eiihor scratched on 
moist clay as that of Viji or left in fiat 
relief as in the specimens of Caere or in 
protninoit and rounded relief as in those of 
Ciuaium. The Etruscan vases are divided into 
three classes i (1) Primitive {circa 7th century 6 Xp) 
whtxe figures are painted on the pale yellow 
ground of the clay and are brown rather than 
black, varied with purple or red* The figuits 
represent quaint foUage, flowers, wild beasts, 
chimem, sphynx, demons, genii, etc., refiectiiig 
prehistoric mind. (2) Archaic ( 6 th century B.C.} 
bom Etruria or Sicily, with black hgur« on 

, • s i: 
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grounds of day wluch bio yellow wannliie to fed i 
female body is coloured white and the sohjecta 
are generally Greek scenes from the Trojan waft 
the war of gods and giants, the Hercules myths, etc. 
The designs arc stiff, hard and severe- (3) 
Atdc type (5th ixntuiy B.C.), elegant in fonn. 
fine in material, brilliant in varoiah and the design 
ta of exquisite beauty. The ground is always 
pointed In black with figures of the natural reddish 
yellow of the day. 

The Vatican collecdon is supplemented by 
another collecdon of Italic and Etruscan finds 
(hom 7th*3>Td century B.C.) In the Museum 
of the Villa of Pope Julius 111, the moat interesting 
being the Etruscan Sarcophagus of Caere in 
terracotta and the statue of Apollo, also In terracotta, 
recently discovered at Viji- Thtts the Greco- 
Roman gods like ApoUo, Mars. MCTaiiy, etc., 
gradually got themselves installed on the seats 
of prehistoric dlvirudes worshipped by the earliest 
races of Italy. Their rude huts and sepulchral 
furniture are still reflected tn the pottery discovered 
in Alba Longa, Of the metal arddes we notice 
bronze specula or morora with outer «de highly 
polished and inside adorned with figures scratched 
on; also braziera, tripods, candlastancb, 
hitnigators in bronze of fantastic designs, a bronze 
chariot of 5th century B.C. and a boy with a bud 
In iiand from Perugia (3rd century B.C.). The 
gold and stiver ornamcnis show ‘ ‘ strong Oriental 
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mBusnce 3 >" comins from the Regolini-Gaiwyw 
Tomb at Caere. 

Regiilai relationa of the Romao Ejnpire with 
the Orient must have brousht enormoufl quantities 
of Oriental manuscripts, arts and aafts which may 
yet be traced. The Vatican Library contains 
over 150,000 MSS. In Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
other Oriental languases with over 700,000 
printed works. The Indian collection was cata* 
logued by Dr, F, W- Thomas* the farnous Indo¬ 
logist of Oxford. Some Indian acholais should 
examine the MSS. cO'Uection again. In the Halt 
of Animals of the Vatican, there is a vigorcnis 
sculpture of Mithraic sacri&ce and a statue of 
Mithia; and other Ori^tal divinities has been 
found among the ruins of the janaculuin HiUs. 
In the room where Raphael painted his ^mous 
“School of Athens “ (1506-1510), he placed by 
the side of Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Euclid, 
Archimedes, Epicurus, Diogenes, H^clitus, 
Pythagoras. Anaxagoras, etc-, (he great Persian 
sage ZoTpatUa- vdth a globe studded with stars 
in his hand I Thus through the Parthian and the 
Eimpires, Rome was kept in touch with 
the Orient and India down to well known periods of 
history. The designs on ornaments, gems, tapestries 
and other objects of art also will yield several clues 
of relationship with Oriental Decoraiive art. 

Mediaeval Orient, epedally blam, will also 
be found to leave perceptible impressions on 
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Danle and also on the architeclute o/ South Italy * 
Sicily and other Medltexranean ceolies of Sata- 
ceiuc ait and culture as we hnd simultaneottsly in 
the Ibman Peninsula, specially in Moorish Spatni 
down to the la!) of Granada in 1492. The 
relation of China with the Roman Empire has 
also been studied and ouch investigation will 
yield progressively fruitful results, vlndicaiing the 
lust claims of Oriental art and culture- So Italian 
travellas from Marco Polo to Nicola Conti have 
left valuable ntemolis on India and the Orleni 
and such records may still be found scattered 
in the numerous secular and ecclesiasttcal 
archives of Italy, Professor G* Tucct, Professor 
Belloni Fiiippi, Professor Ballint, Professor Suali 
and othoB have special collecdon of Indian MSS,» 
etc., in their respective universities. Lastly the 
various regional museums and galleries like those 
of Turin and Milan, Pisa and Bologna, Florence 
and Perugia, Ravenna and Venice, AssM and 
Siena, Naples and Pestamm, Palermo and Syra¬ 
cuse, have conserved, all these years, valuable 
relics of the past which our rising generattons of 
Indian antiquarians should examine and explore 
with a vievtr to discovering posaihle cultural links 
between Onent and Occident. IVlaadaiam and 
Mithraism are believed (by a young Iranian 
Orientalist like l\oFesscir Potue E>aoud of Tehran) 
to have strongly influenced early Christianity 
(ufde J, B. O, Ri S., Patna). On such problems 
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deceive evidence may be sought in the femaina 
of Primitive Christianity of the Roman Catacombs 
and the eaily sects and denaminetlona. 

In the intanational roister of museiimai we 
Bnd Great Britain and France ovmir^ about 600 
Mrh and Italy has more than 400 museums* 
But numbers apart, Italy shares with France the 
glory of guarding some of the rarest manuscripts, 
especially Uluininated MSS. (os 1 lucidly found in 
19Z) when they w^e exhibited from the Medici 
collection—Bihleoteca Laurenziana—in Florence 
during the 6tb Centenary of Dante}, The precious 
original designs of Ljconardo da Vina in the 
Bihlioteca A mbrosimm o/ Mf/on, the incomparable 
works of Michael Angelo and the collecdons of 
the Capitoline Museum, the Vatican and the 
Maseo Na^onale alle T’erme of Rome will con- 
limie to attract from all countries, the lovers and 
studenta of art through the ages. 

Artistic Education in Italy 

A very important reform has recently been 
carried into effect by the Fascist Covernmoit in 
the field of arttsdc educafion which has renewed 
the spirit and the technique of artistic ttaming in 
Italy during the last ten years. The pri^yamme 
of studies and the regulations of the Royal Aai- 
demies of Art have been thoroughly modified and 
new institutes for the general artistic culture called 
'* Licti Artisdd ** (artistic lyceums) attached to 
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each academy have been founded. Aidstic in- 
sttuedon IS given in the following schooU t (<r) 
Rt^al Schools of Ait* Royal Institutes of Axt 
and Higher Institutes for Ardsde Instruction ; (6) 
Royal High Sciiools of Art and Royal Academies 
of Alt ; (c) Royal Schools of Mttdic and Royal 
Schools of Elocution. 

riw Roiial Schools and Ragal In$fitutea of 
Art. —There are sixty of the Schools and the Insti¬ 
tutes of Art to give training ftR* pracdcaj work and 
artistic production according to the local tradition, 
to the industries and the materials belonging to 
the region wh^e the abovemmioned schools 
are placed. They must have at least one work¬ 
room attached to them. They are divided into 
as many sections as thae are kinds of wmk to 
be taught. The School of Ait for mferior course 
of the In^itute of Alt) gives the technical prepsoa- 
tion and the general culture necessary for an 
artisan. The work of the craft is taught under 
the directuin of a ** Capo d'Aite ’* (a master dafta- 
man) and applied drawing and plastic art are 
taught in those sections where they are required, 
togethd with the subjects of general culture. 

The highd courses of the Institutes of Art 
give training to students spiring to make origmal 
works of applied arts and affords them the neces¬ 
sary education to become " Capo d*Ane/* 
Together with the work of the crafts, the students 
are taught natural forms, drawing, plastic art 
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ant] painting, Homestic arcKitecture, technical 
auhjectSt eic., over and above general culttire 
comaes. Tlie Minigtiy of Education p'ornotes the 
foundation of Higher Institutes for artistic indus¬ 
tries with the aim of preparing* by cofapleting 
the instruction given in the Schools of Art* f<n^ 
the technical direction of artisttc indtistries. From 
ihc lovbfer schools to the higher institutes the pro¬ 
motion is given by competitive esaminalions. 
The administration of the Schools and the ln-> 
stitutes is entrusted to a special comtniltiee under 
the Director aided by the Board of Teachers. 

Royal Schools of Art and Royal Academies 
of Fine Arts .—In the following Schools and 
Academies the teaching of art is provided feat inde¬ 
pendently of its application to industry t —Aca¬ 
demia di Belle Arti e Uceo Artistico (BoLgna)* 
Royal Acaderoia di Belle Arti e Liceo Artistico 
(Flnrence), Royal Academia di Belle Arti c 
Liceo Artistico (Milan), E^oyal Academia di 
Belle Arti e Liceo Artisrico (Naples). Rcyal 
Academia di B^e Arti e Uceo Artistico 
(Palermo) , Royal Ajcademia di Belle 
Arti e Liceo ArtisHco (Rome), Royal Academia 
Albertina e Royal Academy di Belle Arti e liceo 
Artistico (Turin),:* Royal Academia di Belle Arti 
e Liceo Artistico (Venice), A School of Art ts 
attached to each of these AcadetnlesT The 
courses last for 4 years and are intended (by 
lessons on arte and general cultiire) to prepare 

6 
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fcr tlie parttCTikr study of painting, sculpttxre, 
deccn^on, sccne'pftmting and aichlteciure. 
Lessons m art {figure-drawing, design, modelling, 
geometrica! drawing and perspective, elements of 
aidixtecture, artistic anatomy, etc.) am given 
together with lessons of general culture (Italian 
and foreign liNsature, history of art, mathematics, 
physics, aattnal history, chemistry and geography). 
The Academies of Art are intended to prepare 
the students for their exercises in Art by regular 
attendance and working in the studio. They 
have spedal courses for painting, sculpture and 
decttfadon which last over four years. 

A special course on landscape pamling (4 
years) has been instituted in the Royal Academies 
of Art of Milan, Bologna and Rome with 
lessons in the diffoent historical styles and on the 
history of costumes- The lessons are given by 
professors to all the students belonging to the spe¬ 
cial courses, assembled together. Students are 
admitted to wm-k in the adjoining rooms and in 
the studio of the professor himaelf, who can, at 
his leisure, make use of their assistance in his 
own artistic works. The lessons on painting, 
sculpture, decoration, etc., may also be given pri¬ 
vately by the teachers of art, qualified by a 
Degree of the Mirustry, in confcjfrmity with the 
advice of a spedal committee. Students inscribed 
in the abovementioned courses must sped^^ if 
they Intend to attend the lessons of tlie regular 
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professor, or the lessons of a private teacKcr of 
art. Evening and holiday classes for workmen 
and a free achooi for the nude studies are 
attached to the Academies of Art. The direction 
of the Academies of Art and of the Schools of 
Art ts entrusted to a President appointed by the 
Ministry and advised by a Boaotd of Management 
and by the Committee of Schools. 

Admitiion, Examination and Fees,—Foreignets 
may be inscribed in the Schools of Art to every 
year of the course for which they are conaidared to be 
frt, accordiag to the judgment of the Committee 
of the respective Schools, In the Artisde Lyceum 
and in the School of Music no annual course 
can be repeated more than once* One cannot 
follow the same course of an Academy for more 
than Bve years. Examinations are held for 
admission, promotion, efficiency and certidcate 
of completion. By the exomina/ton o/ odmfrsibrt, 
the students enter the higher course of die In¬ 
stitute of Art, the Artistic Lyceum, the Academy 
of Art, the School of Music and the School of 
Elocution. By the certc/icate oi completion the 
students enter the Academy of Art and the Idigh^ 
School of Architecture. To the classes of such 
Irut rihiteft for which no special esaminaticin of 
admission is recjulred, students who already attend 
the school are admitted by examinai/oni of promo- 
hon. and students who do not attend, by exami¬ 
nation of efficiency^ Examinahons of certificaie 
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tfe bddl after having accompljahed the studies in 
the School of Ait or the institute of Art» in the 
Higher Insbtuic for Artistic Induetriea, in the 
single courses of the Academy of Ait and b the 
Schools of Music and the School of Elocution. 
Students may enter the School of Art and th<»' 
hhgher School of the Institute of Art by means 
of the certificaie of promotion to the sisth 
elementary schooti or by that of admission to t h** 
Secondary School of first degree. Examination 
for admissian to the Artistic Lyceum for students 
who liave the ceitificBtes of Complementary Srhool 
or die admission and promotion to the fourth <-lna<i 
of another secondary school are confined to only 
general proficiency b art. Students enter dw 
Acndemy of Art hy the cotificate dcKvcred by 
an institute of Art. In all the Institutes of artistic 
instruction students are obliged to pay the fees 
for attendance as settled hy law. 

ArchcBotogical Studies tn Italy ,—^TKc scim- 
tific organization dealing with aich^xilogy whs 
in recent days notably developed in its different 
haanchea. The co-ordinating Institute, the Royal 
IwiHuU for Archtmlogy and History ©/ Art^ 
havbg its seat m Rome was founded b the yeJ 
1922 by Conado Ricci and b 1928 was reorganized 
especially with regard to iis relation with aimilar 
foreign Institutes. The Instilute comprehends 
a scientific organ far the higher bstruction. « 
board of management composed of five membets 
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and boaid of eleven ditectois, all eminent schotan 
in the domain of art and archaeology. The 
activities of the Institute are as follows : to super¬ 
vise the artistic publications, aichseological and 
histodcal, giving regular reports of the discoveries 
recently made in Italy and tn tia coloniea ; to award 
Bcholarstups to students, to alfoid them the oppor- 
lunity of studying b Italy and abroad i to help 
exploration and excavation campaigns; to furnish 
scholars with the bibliography necessary for their 
researches. Only Italian scholars can be members 
of the Institute, To the Instilute is attached a 
very important and well furnished library. 

Other Insdtutes are ; The Institute for Etzus' 
can Studies in Florence which deals especially 
with Etruscan archmoiugy and with the study of 
the history of language of that people. The 
octivilies of this Institute is known through its 
publications, its lectures and its trial excavahons. 
Its most important publication is the review enlilled 
5tudi Etruscht (Etruscan Studies), Facilities for 
studies are also provided by the Museums of the 
same regioni e.g,, the topograplilc muja^u m 
Etruria in Florence and the museums of Siena, 
Cortona, Chtusi, Arezzo and Orvieto, The Agoicy 
and the co-ordtnatmg organ of all archmological, 
historical and artistic services in Italy, is the Generof 
Dfredton /or AnU<iuiiie^ and Ftm Arts (Ministry 
of Education) which acts through its Department 
and Supmotendents, Itmeian'es, G s talogura , 
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and Inventoriea concenung the aitiatic objects 
m Italy are fcguWIy edited and published by the 
same General Departmenu 

Attached to the Ministry of G^lonlea is an 
Archaeological Bureau which deals with archaeo' 
logical studies and researches in the Italian 
Colonies. Its publications are the vlnnunrto 
(Year Book) of the Colonies and the Rioista 
della Tripofifonin (Tripolitania Review). Exca¬ 
vations in Rome are put under the direct charge 
of the Govemalorate on which the Museo Capt- 
tolino and the Anti^juarlum also depend. The 
impoitant publication of the department is the 
review Capifolium. Another important publi- 
cadon concerning the recent archaeological dts- 
coveiies is the illustrated review Le nofinfe 
degli scmii* (News about excavations issued by the 
R. Accaderoia Nazionale del Lincei, Roma). The 
Boileftino di Paietnogia Ueliana deals especially 
with prehistoric antiquities and is connected with 
the teaching of the same subjects in the University 
of Rome. Two schools of the Umversity deal 
especially vnth the scientific excursions of students 
and with theh archaeological field work. These 
are the Royal Scuola di Perfezionamento per 
rArchmologia (Royal University of Rome) and 
the Royal Scuola Archseologica Italians di 
Atane (Via Diontgi Areopagitai Athens* Greece). 
The first school may be attended after the degree 
in Letters in the aichmology group; and after 
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two years' atten'tJancet students are seat by the 
Univernly of Rome to Athens where they arc 
looked after by the Italian School which whs fund¬ 
ed with a view to ciJtivate the study of Greek Art 
and to train students in excavation. It has a 
good lihracy and every it undertakes new 
esicavabons and a year-book. To some 

of the Italian Univemtiea like Rome. Pisa» 
Florence, Napl^, Turin, Padua is attached an 
archaeological section in order to prepare students 
for the study of the subject. Italian archaeological 
explorations abroad and specially the Italian 
sciendEc expeditions in the East are accomplish¬ 
ing very important results in Crete, Festos, 
^ypt, Tians-Jordonia, Alhania, etc. For topo¬ 
graphic research, Italians have two aichseological 
maps to their credit, one of which b connected 
with the Corpus l^osorum, a systematic catalogue 
of ancient pottery. Another very important 
publicatioD connected with the Italian sdentihc 
expedition in the East is the Corpus 'della iscri- 
sioni di Gortyria issued In many volumes and 
containing the transcription of Cretan inscriptions 
from the most ancient to the recent periods. 

The Institute Fert " in the island of Rhodu 
has already collected and published many in)' 
portant archmological materiab of the islands. 

Several private institutions work dde by side 
with oificial Institutes; 

The lostimte di Studi Romani (Institute for 
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Roman Sludiea) concerns with the pubii^ing of 
aicKaeoIogical and histoncal leseaicKes on 
TKia Institute also promoter a course of lectures, 
holdb Gmsresses, tsauea tnonographs and ia ctt the 
way to develop a Lihraiy. 

The Sodeta Magna Graecta (Magna Graecia 
Sodety) deals with historical and artistic problems, 
conconing Sicily arid South Italy. It has issued 
several books and monographs. 

The Instituto di Studi Meditetranci (Institate 
(or Mediterranean Studies) deals with arch^Iogical 
studies concerning the Meditacanean bads. 

The Pontiiicio Institute di Aichaeologih (Pon¬ 
tifical Institute of Archaeology) maintained by the 
Vatican, promotes escavatiou and restorafian of 
monuments with special reference to the early 
Christian ^tochs. 
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Mr. L. C. Ev«»rd, Editor of Marram News, 
organ of tEe American Aasocialipn of MuseumB, 
reporta m a recent study that there wore *' more 
than 7|000 museums in the world * Markham has 
estimated the number as S.OOO. Of these about 
6^300 are in continental Europe* the Bdrish 
(ales and the U.S-A- Germany and die U.S.A. 
are far in the lead in numbers with more 
than li500 museums each '* {aide Everard, 
Museums and Exhibidona; The Eocytlopacdia 
of the Social Science* 1933). 

Of the t»500 museums in U.S.A. nearly 
500 sre public * more than 400 of these are 
History Museums ; about 170 are Art Mu^ums 
and 125 are Science Museums ; 24 Industrial 
Museums and 30 General Museumi. About 
600 museums in the U.S>A. are owned by 
Universiltes, Colleges and Schools< The invest* 
ment in Public Museum builctings (s more than 
5100*000,000 and In College Museums 
$10*000*000. Revenues of Museums in tJ.S.A., 
exceed 516*000,000 annually with gifts, member* 
ship fees and endowments as the chief support 
of public museums while we find the European 
museums mostly suppmted by Coveminent 
agencies. 
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Ab against these Bgures we may note that 
Souih America has tOO museums^ 3S being 
nalinnai ones of which 31 are located in the 
capital cities. There are about 73 museums in 
Merico and the VVest indks; (25 in Canada, 
160 In Australia and New Zealand and 60 in 
Africa 

Of the Orisital counties, Japan niuurally leads 
with more tlian 160 museums; China with about 
100 and even Soviet Russia has developed about 
200 museums. But India with historical and 
azchaeologiod sites far exceeding in number and 
importance show a really poor record of 90 only 
after hve centuri^ of European contact and over 
three centuries of relations with Britain. Not till 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal passed its collectfcm 
to the organizers of the Indiiin Museum of 
C^cuttn, about a century ago, did India have its 
first public museum, 

Ammca b a new country and natumlly cannot 
stand comparison in the collefrion of rare finds 
of art and archmol<^, with the Nfua^e National 
du LouvrCj Paris; the British Museum of London; 
the National Museum and the Vatican of Rome; 
the Deutsche Museum of Munich or the State 
Museum of Berlin. But in museum 
arrangements, illumination, no less than in the 
art of attracting the public with a view to educating 
in museum adairs, U.S«A. undoubtedly has left far 
behmd the somewhat old-fashioned Deaaute 
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tombs'* of £!urope with piitnitive methodj of cbssi- 
5c&tianf obssvaUon and study foctUdes and cata- 
laguing. Tbc museums In Loadem^ Madrid! and 
Paris were first opened Uj ibe puiJic in ibe 16ili 
ceotiny aod even then the early rules of the British 
Museum restricted the admission to only 30 people 
a day with permits in advance. Then there were 
overcrowding, indiscriminate Hinging of ohjects 
foET study and for exhihit, in the long monotonous 
ill-ventilated galleries. All these defects are being 
remedied in Europe no doubt; but America far 
Eiurope in general museum airangementit 
if not in kisioric collecdons. The democratic (as 
against the aristocratic context of Europe! character 
of American museums is most notable; the number 
of visitors, genetaJ public, school and college stu¬ 
dents and research scholars far exceed those of any 
iT| io»mn of Europe, as 1 can bear personal testi¬ 
mony. " The democratizing of the museums,'* 
says Mr, Everard, ** has been accompanied by an 
increasing effort to extend the museum's influence 
outaide its walls, first to the schools and then to the 
com m unity ss a whole . . . Children Museums and 
Trailside Museums were Brat established in America. 
Fully developed ^ucaiive departments, using 
school co-operation, guide service, pubi.cations, 
radio, loan exhibits, slides, films and all the Other 
educative devices are to be found only in the 
United States." These together with extension 
icetures. study groups, special gallery courses and 
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other means helped to develop adult educaiioai 
eoQStdssbl; during the last quarter of a coiluiy. 
The Ttaildde Museums are usually connected 
with Natural History museutos or with Park 
educational development as we hod hrst in Scandi¬ 
navian countries which pioneered open air museums 
(like the benatiful and instructive Skansai in 
Stockholm which 1 visited in 1923 when \ was 
invited to lecture at the Swedish HistoHca] 
Museum). The great Ycwcmiie Valley of Cali- 
foEmia» the Petrified forest and the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado rtvar, Arirona, which 1 visited in 
course of my lecture tour, surprised me by thek 
woodcrfully efficient guide service and study faci¬ 
lities. Almost every important city has its 
Museum of History with some of them preservdng 
the historic houses, leading to a new decentrafiza* 
tion of museum In^ruction which should be initia¬ 
ted in India, with her extensive historic sites and 
mins, scattered ova a vast area. 

About a dozen museums of U.S.A. start¬ 
ed new publicatioos to develop public interest 
in Art, Science., History, etc., and big newspapers 
like (he Afeto Yor^ Times, Htralti rnhune, etc., 
assign generous spaces to museum news and latest 
discoveries and acquisition. The museums m 
U.S.A. may be classified according to the 
foUo^ving majer divisions: Art, Science, His¬ 
tory, Industry and GeneraL The Agricultural, 
Industrial arts, and Folk museums sometimes 
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overlap two ol the above rnajot drvistonfr. Art 
museums naturally devote some sections to folk 
arts and crafts or industrial arts and arcbseology 
and history. The designers^ sales people* buyers* 
etc., in U.S.A. take practical interest in the big 
cities; and even in provincial colleges (like the 
AntiocK College in Ohio State, and the Fine Arts 
College. Eugene, C^egon, which invited me to 
lecture on Indian Art) have classes in rlrawir^, 
modelling, coaroic, moulding, etc*, as preparation 
fee a career and for general knowledge of tech¬ 
nique. Most of the Fine Arts academics make 
museum work pmctically obligatory for all advanced 
students : and leading centres of art in U,S.A. 
like the famous Art Institute of Chicago, arc 
great {oomotm of museum activities, as 1 saw 
during my virit to the Chicago University. 

America fully benefited by ev«y progressiye 
urge of Europe towards museum development: the 
second half of the 18th century ivaa lh€^ epoch 
of rationalization and naturally ^ve find the begin- 
niog of several fgundationa i the first Chrim ^n 
museum at the Vatican (17^-50); Sir Hans 
Sloane*8 collection transformed into (lie British 
Museum (1753) by an act of Parliament : the 
Museo Nacional of Madrid established in 1771 
was opened to ihe public tn 1776; the Louvre and 
the Museum National d‘ Histoire NatureJle remo¬ 
delled in 1793*94; the ConsCTvatoire des Arts et 
Metiers. Paris* the oldest industrial museum, was 
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roaugurat^d in 1799 and the fim American 
Museum -iv-aa oiganaei in 1773 nt Oiatkalon, 
Smith Caxolma. 

With (he Industrial Revolution there was 
economic prosperity and appalling aesthetic decari- 
ence and the mitt of handicrafts through cheap 
m ac hine products as it became glaringly obvious 
with the Great Exhibition of 1851 at the Ctyotaf 
Palace. A few years ago the opening of the 
Museedc Cluny of Paris in 1644 revealed the 
wealth of the crafts of the Middle Ages* and in 
England, Ruskm and Rossetti, Bum Jones a nd 
William MoniB would soon start a veritable crusade 
against the vandalism of the machitiE age and for 
the revival of a new-mediaevaliani in Arts gn d 
Crafts through iheir Pre-RapKaeKriem. The 
greatest surprise and also the most brilltani 
vindicatioTi of that cause was the superb Bum- 
Jones collection in the gigantic machine^ity 
of Bir min g ha m, where as well as in the Carnegie 
loarilute of the Steel-Gty of Pittsburg 1 had 
some delightful communions with art products in 
on apparently Inartistic surrounding. 

Several international exporitioas also of the 
19th century led to the es t a bl is hm ent of permanent 
museums: Expositioo Uoiverselle of 1876 ted to 
the Trocadero Museum, Paris; the Phikdetphia 
Centennial Expoaliionof 1876 led to the Department 
of Industrial Arts m the National Museum at 
Washington and also to the Pennsylvaiua Museum 
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of Art which is one of the oliJeet public arts 
muBeum btuldings in U.S.A.t the v.'urld'a 
Columbian Exposition of 1393 led to the famous 
Field Museum of Natural History and its Tatesl 
annexe the Museum of Science and Industry at 
Chicago^ 

Close to the oldest Univcrsiiy of U.S.A., 
that of the Harvard in Cambridge. Maaa.t we find 
the famous Boston Museum of Fine Arts, unique 
in its Oriental collection, which was founded in 
1870. Then among other public museums we 
should mention the United States National Museum 
and the Freer Gallery of Art* under the administra¬ 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington. 
The Amencon Museum of Natural History at New 
York with several annexes b one of the biggest 
foundations, apedally providing for tlie coUection 
and study of Pre-Columbian art and arcbeeology 
and ethnology of the American Indians. The 
Metropolitan Museum of New York b another 
gigantic organization with enormous funds. So 
we find unpoitant regional art museums at Detroit 
and Cleveland. Cincinnati, and St. Loub. Toledo 
end Providence, Los Angeles and California, to 
mention only a few of the host of provincial 
museums which help in tbe dissemination of the 
laste for art and arcbmology all over the continent. 

To co-ordinate the manifold activities of so 
many museums, the j4men£en i4jsocmffon of 
Museums began to function as an organized body 
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from l%6. Its KeadquartGra « at the Smithscaian 
I&atitulion* Washington, and it fndblishes a buil^n 
Afusaum News and occasional Reports of greal 
value. “A Handbook of American Museum,'* 
" Museums of South America," Coniribution of 
Museums to Outdoor Recreation,'' etc,, appeared 
almost simultaneousiy with two important publica¬ 
tions on the Museums of Great Britain i A Re¬ 
post on the Public Museums of the British Isles 
(other than NatioQal Museums) to the Gunegie 
United Kingdom Trustees (1928) ' and Great 
Britain, Rtqral Gimmisaioti on National Museums 
and Galleries (1929-30). The American Museum 
Association keep in intimate touch with the Pan- 
Am^ican Union, the Inter-American Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation and Museum workers 
abroad and it is represented at the Intemauonal 
Museum OfEce of the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
opoation, Paris, by Mr, Laurence Vail Coleman, Its 
present Director, j had the privilege of meeting 
Mr- Coleman during my lecture lour through 
U,S.A., and he very kindly placed at my disposal 
many impiortant documents (incorporated in this 
part of my Report) for which I thank him and his 
learned colleague, Mr. L, C, Eveiacd, Editor, The 
Museum News, The United States Department o^f 
the Interior sponsors the Biennial Survey of 
Education" in which was published the " Recent 
FVogress and Condition of Museums (1932)" by 
Director Col em a n . When I visited U.S,A. in 
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1930-31, the country was akeadly in live grip of 
world depsesaion although the wiarst phase of the 
depression was yet to come. But even in those 
days of abnormal economic uncotalniyi Mr. Cole¬ 
man could show a record for (929-30 which 
redacts great credit on his countrymen in this 
particular department of cultural activity. For we 
read in his Report that, during the biermiura, 52 
public museums were founded, t.e.« ** one new 
museum every fortnight which is slightly blgha 
than the average rate for the past 10 years or one 
museum every 16 days.*' The uiiissts of the 
di^eient sections of the people are tnanlfest frOTn 
the fact that the national support is res’ Outdoor 
Museums, the State support is almost exclusively 
f<tf Sdenilhc and Industrial .Museums dealing in 
the mineral, plant, and animal resources of the 
nation. But so far as we could judge from die 
huge collection, from the gifts and dues from the 
general puhtic, it shows " a marked gravitation 
towards Art Museum,** which also include History 
Museums. Just before the biennium we saw the 
foundation of the richly endowed Museum of 
Science and Industry of Chicago, followed by the 
Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum cost¬ 
ing $ 600,000 (1930). Henry Ford's Industrial 
Museum at Dearborn, Michigan, is now known as 
the Edison Institute of Technology whose exact 
income Is not yet computed but we know 
that $ 5,000.000 were spent on buildings alone, 
10 
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The Franklin [natitute ol PhiUddphia (which nt 
its inauguration invited out Palit Professor Sir 
C. V* Raman) was followed by the gigantic 
building of the Philadelphia Museum of Arts 
costing $ 13,830,000 and additions to the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania (1929) costing 
$ 63,000, while the Historical Museum of the 
City of New York cost 9 1,700,000 for its build* 
ing only. The Museum of the Univetsiiy of 
Rochester cost S 450,000 and the Museum of 
Fine Arts, University of Oregon, Eugene, where 
t was invited to lecture, cost 8 200,000, The 
Baltimore Museum of Arts (1929) cost 
$ 1,000,000, the Los Angeles Museum addh 
turns in 1929 cost S 1,35,000 ohowiDg an ad¬ 
mirable arrangement of the ethnographic galleries 
of the American Indians. .While lecturing at the 
International House of the California University, 
Berkely, I had the honour of discussing the 
importance of Anthropological museums with 
Ptof. Kroeber of the University who showed a 
keen interest in the works of out Indian anthro* 
pologists like Rai Bahadur Sarat Ch, Roy, Dr. 
Panchanan Mitra and others. Special studies on 
American Indians are made in the Laboratory of 
Anthropology at Santa Fc, costing S 200,0(X) in 
1930; while even in the remote Stale of Arizona 
we find the building of the Heard Museum (1929) 
costing 8 42,000. The Kansas city Art Institute 
(1930) additions coating S 95,000, Dayton Art 
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lootitutc costing $ 1,294f000, BniFalo Museum 
Science (1929) costing 3 1,969,000, Cin c innat i 
Art Museum (1930), coating $ 527,000, New 
Jersey State Museum (1929) costing $ 600,000, 
Ohio State Muaeutn (1929) coisting S 139,000 
and VeUowetone NauonaJ Park and Museum 
costing over $ 100,000 between I929''30> These 
are some of the big public muraeums with prac- 
tically unlimited resources and potendaiiti^. 
But the private schools and colleges, not to men¬ 
tion the smaller Universities, ate taking deeper 
interest in theoretical and applied arta and often 
provide, Erom their limited funds, special 
museums. About 30 sucK museuma " with 
more than S 1,000 of aonuat operating income 
were established in colleges and schools during 
the last 10 years [1920*30).*' The School of 
Social Work and Public Health attached m the 
College of William and Mary, Richmoful, started 
its Calleiy of Ana as I found in courses of my 
lecture tour to Virginia (1930). So 1 found a 
most earnest group of students at the Antioch 
College, Ohio, aitendlog my lecture. The College 
shows the creative genius of a progreraive educa' 
tiosiist. President Arthur Morgan, who was later 
recruited by Fresideni Roosevelt in bis New Deal 
administration. President Morgan received me 
very kindly and the Ptofeasor of Fine Arts explsm- 
ed to me their admirable schemes of combining 
theoreucal leaching of Fine Aits with a sound 
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grounding m applied arts like industry, 

brraize castings etc. Tlie male and lemale studenU 
axe pexmltted to cam while they learn in ihe 
Antiiich College. 

PhUadelphia, iKe seat of tKe Umvetsity of 
Pennsylvania, ts taking keen iiKerest: m Art, 
History, Archaeology and Museums evar since 
its Centennial Exposition of 1876. The dity, 
apart from the University and the olda museum 
body, started an independent Museum of Art 
which came to be incorporated into the older 
museum. Then in 1929 was built here the Rodin 
Museum, costing $ 240,000, and the Comniercial 
Museum ctMipemtcs with the University Museum 
in foff ter»T^B Interest and study right from the school 
stage. For museum visits and the use of museum 
materia) ore regularly incorporated in the school 
pcogramme and In many cities, the Boaird of Eldu- 
cadon assigns special teachers to meet classes at the 
museum (urde Evetard t Museum and ExHbitioiii). 

While lecturing at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania 1 was delighted to visit the Museum of Art, 
one of the best organized in U.S.A. It keeps in 
mind the fact, only recently appreciated, that a 
museum should not only exhibit objects but 
suhrects as well. Hence the division of the set 
exhibits into two parts : one for the public with 
exhibits giving general survey of the aits and the 
other for serious studenta consisting of a systematic 
file pf art objects for r^erence and in r e a din ess to 
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be removed for close inspection, TTiia method 
has reacted veiy favourably on the poBl'graduttle 
teaching, as I felt when my old friend, Prof. 
Norman Browni kindly invited me, after my public 
lectures, to take his class one momiitg when I was 
delighted to address his pupils on Indian Art in 
bis well'equipped seminar. Prof. Brown is an 
cnthusiaBt in Indology, an authority on Jama 
Painting and Curatcnr of Indian Art, Pennsylvania 
Museum. As an influential member of the 
American Oriental Society and of the AmctJcan 
Council of Learned Societies, he has succeed^ in 
initiating the Grst Am^tcan Exploration of the 
Indus Valley which has already started work and 
we hope will lead to momentous results. 

The Pennsylvania Museum co-operated with 
the &itish Museum in financing the new expkwa- 
tinn of Ur in 1927 with Mr. Leonard Wodey as 
Dtwetor and wc all know what extraordinary 
results came therefrom, revealing the Prc-E)i|uvtan 
culture which 1 found cxhibtcd in a special gallery 
of the British Museum when I visited London 
(1930), The exquisite ornaments and head-dress 
of the buried queen Shubad, wrought of dcUcale 
gold ribbons, lapia^tazuhT <^ nehan beads, etc., were 
marvels of anriant art and some scholars are now 
of opinion that csiginally India (and then Africa) 
cbteBy supplied the gold brought by the ships 
of Ur. Mr, Wooley hss recently proved Abtaham 
to be a man of Chaldea which was for centuries 
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in active lelatloaB witli tKc bdua Vdley civiliza- 
tinn. These contacts, continueil tlirough 
by the Queen of Sheba and her successors and the 
Phoenicians (J Pania of the Rig Veda), were 
lemembered and faithfully recorded in our Biioeru 
Jitaka as discussed ty the late Prof, Sylvain L^vi, 

Pitt^urg, the city where Andrew Camegie 
made his fortune, is also a progressive centre 
of art activities, thanks to the benefactions of the 
Carnegie Trust. While lecturing at the Univefo' 
sity of Pittsburg, I was cordially invited to 
conduct two seminars of its Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ment and the students appeared most receptive 
to Indian thoughts. The Carnegie Library 
and Museum is primarily devoted to Science 
but it contains a gallery of International Art 
Exposition where, every year, some 
family or school of art is eahibited, A distin¬ 
guished Bengali chemist, Mr, ProfuIIa K. 

Mukherji, President of the local Hbdusthan Asso¬ 
ciation, introduced me to the distinguished 
residdats and assured me that if >nd??n Art 
Societies could arrange to send their pictures and 
art products, the Pittsburg Gallery may be opened 
to them and thus a large number of cultured 
Americana will he drawn towards India and her 
art traditions. Mr. Mukhei|i takes inLc^esI 

io ImJiaji art and indusulcs and waa specially 
commissioned temporarily hy the Carnegie Sie^ 
Co,, where he works lo conduct operations in the 
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new Steel Jactoriea of U.S.S.R, He spends 
lavishly in fostering cultural relations between 
India and U,S.A. 

just as Pittsburg, from an bdustiia] city caae. 
through the benefactions of Carnegie, to Foster 
artistic and cultural movements, so Chicago, the 
most unpartant commercial city of the Middle 
West, has come to be the nucleus of a gigantic 
etqwrunent in the new University movement and 
also m Museum orgaiiization. thanks to the muni^ 
Gcence of John D. Rockefeller, father and son, 
Before visiting U.S.A,, 1 had the pleasure of 
knowing something of the art activities of the Art 
Institute of Chicago from one of its visiting lec* 
tureis, Prof. J, Pjjoan, the renowned Spanish 
author of the “ History of Art ” (4 vola.). The 
Art Eshibitiona organized by the Institute are 
famous all over the country and it commands huge 
resources. Chicago contributes over S 200,000 
or nearly half of the annual maintenance charges 
vduch reaches over $ 400,000. I was invited to 
lecture at the International House, Chicago Uni' 
varsity, and its Vice-President, Dr. Woodward, 
received me cordially and announced his intention 
of vlmting India (as he did in 1931-32). I lectured 
also at the Meadville College whose President, Dr. 
E. Snow, offered the hospitality of the Channing 
House (Unitarian Foundation} and i g tro d nee d 
me to f^of , Chieta who conducted several explo¬ 
rations in Mesopotamia and Egypt on behalf of 
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ihe University. He was deeply interested in all 
that 1 said about the discoveries oF tbe Indus Valley 
vidilch Hpipcaied to Kim to be coeval with the 
earliest finds of Mesopotamian culture. Prof. 
Campton, Nobel Laureate In Physics from the 
Chicago University, enquired of our Calcutta 
University and especially of Dr. D. M. Bose whom 
he met at the Centenary of Volta In Italy. Prof. 
Eduard Schauh of the University of Evanston 
(suburb of Chicago) Ictndly Invited me to lecture on 
** Indian Art ’’ and on *' Greater India" which 
attracted targe audiences. As a friend of ProL S. N. 
Daagupta, and of Dr. Radhakrishnan. Ptrof. Schaub 
has already lectured as a Reader of the Calcutta 
University. He Is very sympathetic io India 
nnd Is the distinguished Editor of the Monht. 
He 18 a member of the Paul Carui Foundation 
which publishes tbe Open Court; and under its 
auspices publishes special studies on the Oriental 
countries, supervised by (he newly founded ** New 
Ortenf Society of ^^merfea-*’ It has published so 
far two volumes of monographs on the cultural 
development of ihe Oriental countries; one on the 
Near Elast vnth an introduction by James Henry 
Breasted, Director of the Oriemal Institute of 
Chicago, and another volume on the Far East, pre¬ 
faced by Dr. Berthold Loufer. the distinguished 
Orlenlaliat and Chinese scholar of the Field 
Museum of Chicago. The Society has recently 
lost both these learned scholars as well as its 
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Presidentt Prof. W. R, Shepherd of *he Columbi* 
Utuversityf whotn I met oltea m New Yotk and 
who was deeply biteiested tn the coltnral actwities 
of Benj^al. its new President, Prof. A. H* Lybyer 
of the University of Illinois, takes a keen interest in 
Oriental History and wrote recently on * ‘Leadership 
in Ancient A«a*' (Open Court, January, 1936). 
The Secretary of the Institute, Cathoine Cook, 
keeps oonlact with scholars of the Orient and the 
Society is doing admirable work in culturai feUow' 
ship between the East and the West. 

On the academic aide of this work, in ihe field 
of philological research and archaeological explora¬ 
tion, the late Prof. Breasted (Hony. President of 
the Society, 1932-35> was a real pioneer. His 
career in a way illustrates the progress of Oriental 
studies in the American University circles and 
research groupe. He started his career m the 
University of Chicago as an Assistant Diiector of 
the Haskell Oriental Museum and as a Professor 
of Egyptology <1694-96) when he was already 
exploring Egypt, his favourite field. Between 
1696*1905, for about a decade, he acted as 
bstructoar, assistant professor and associate pro¬ 
fessor t<Mh mg Egyptology and Semitic languages. 
In 1905-07 he was the Director of an Egyptian 
Expedition and published his now famous book 
" Hisiory of Egypt/’ He was already com¬ 
missioned in 1900 by the Royal Academies 
of Gesmany to copy and arrange Egyptian 
11 
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inacriptiorts tn Euiopi^n mueeums ^or an Egyptian 
Dictionary. That aevcic diaciphne brought oui 
the dose connection of ancient bistoty with andent 
languages and litetaturet* thereby subordinating 
poUdcs to culture, as Prof- A. T. Olmstead has 
justly said in his obituary note on *' Breamed the 
Historian (Open Courf, Jany., 1936). He was 
the Director of the Haskell Onctital Museum (190 U 
31), Giairman, Department of Oriental Languages 
(since 1915), Director, Oriental Institute (since 
19)9) and in charge of the Archaeological Survey 
in Mesopotamia (1920) - Meanwhile his ** Andent 
Times *’ and his ** Conquest of Civilization 
used as the text-boob in ancient hisu»y in count’ 
less high schools and colleges, taught thousands 
of young minds that the '* ancient world as 
bscinating as the modem for whose undetEtanding 
the ancient world offered so much practical 
wisdom," 

In 1909 the Amedcan Historical Association 
recognised the new held of Orient by a spedal 
session to honour the German Orientalist Eduard 
M^er and we find also PVof- Hirth lecturing and 
publishing books on Ancient Chba and Prof, 
A. V. Jackson an Ancient ban and India with a 
special smes, on (he Indian and the Iranian 
classics, of the Columhis University, So (he 
Harvard University started its famous *' Oriental 
Series " and its expediffons in the Near East and 
in China, The Yale University also financed the 
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expecUtioiiA so Dura'Europus and ihc Univasity of 
Peimsyivania to the memorable site of Lfr« Chicago 
its Reid Museum cxpedilioa to Kish and now 
the American research centres of Cairo> Jciuaalem 
and Baghdad, Persia and India arc bringing out 
lemarkabte finds, elucidating so many obscure 
points of Oriental history r 

But however brilliant may seem the achieve¬ 
ments of Breasted, he Iiad to face cruel disappoint¬ 
ments, f<» he found that the public were more 
mget for " archscotogical news while fewer 
opportunities were open lo young scholars and 
thus Oriental research was decltning I " In my 
desperation.’^ said Breasted, 1 thought of a great 
organization lo (ram and support the youth who 
wished lo enter this held and thus save Oriental 
studies in America.” 

This noble dream, almost killed by the World 
War, met its consecration through his dogged 
posistence and the princely benefactions of John 
D. Rockefdier Jr., gradually developing the 
Oriental Institute (193d) which i had the privilege 
of t'tfjng shown round in 1931 by the son of Ptof, 
Breasted (then away in field work). Mr. Charles 
Breasted, now the executive aecretary of the Oriental 
Institute. It aspires to inaugurole a new ^ in the 
study of the Orient and it is already exploring 
virgin fields in the unexplored Hitiite sites of 
Anatolia as I learnl from Dr. Van der Osten, a 
worker of tlve Institute, a versatile German explorer 
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and TurkoIogl«t« It was the work of the losdtute 
abroad thai took aviay Prof, Breasted who suddenly 
died in course of his vldt of inspection, leavin^g a 
briiliaiii record of sdQcss work in the of 
Oriental studies b LJ,S.A. 

Supplementing the work of the Chicago Uni- 
vereity with its Oriental Institute, stanck the 
colossal collection of the Field Mufteum of Matural 
Histoi^. With the Museum of Natural History. 
New York and the Peabody Museum of Idarvaid. 
the Field Museum offers the best field for anthro¬ 
pological studies in America. Two of our rising 
Indian anthropologists, Dr. B, S. Cuha of the 
Indian Museum and Dr. Ranchanan Milra of the 
Calcutta University, have benefited by the anthro¬ 
pological foundations of Harvard and Yale. So 
far few Indian scholars has profited by the gigantic 
research facilities of the Chicago Reid Museum ; 
but its learned Cuiatort Dr. Berthokl Laufer. is 
deeply icad in Chinese. Tibetan, Indian and 
Inuuan lore, os we know from his valuable con¬ 
tribution to Toung Poo and other journals and 
especially by Kis books ** Sino-franica " and 
*'^Das Chitralolishana,*' His studies on the 
“ Chinese Jade " and his ** Ivory in China are 
bdispensable works of refereoce. b cotune of tny 
visLls to the galleries 1 was amazed to find the 
hugeness and variety of its collections which ate 
explabed adequately by its Anthiupological leaf¬ 
lets, illustrated and written in non-technical atyU. 
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The Chinese and Japanese collccbons have spe* 
cial leaflets, and monogiaplia; The Gods and 
Heroes of Japan, the Chinese Gateway'* Tlie use 
of Human Skulls and Bones in Tibet," ** Tobacco 
and its use in Asia," “* Japanese Temples and 
Houses, Swords and its Decoration, etc. The mu¬ 
seum guides like ' ‘ The Ethnology of Polynesia and 
Micronesiaby Mr. Ralph Linton; “The civlr 
lizalion of the Mayas," by Eric Tliompson, etc,, 
furnish us with valuable information. They open 
our eyes lo the researches undertaken by American 
scholars to explore the lines of cultural migration 
across the Pacific which has nlteady developed 
Independent research centres in the Univasity 
of Hawaii (und^ President Crawford) with its 
Oriental Institute under Prof. Gregg M. Sinclair; 
and in the Bishop Bernice Museum of Honolulu 
(under Dr, Gregory) which once sent Dt. E, C, 
Handy, its learned Eihnographist, to the Indian 
Science Congress held In 1923 at the University 
of Calcutta, Dr. Panchaoan Mitra has already 
vi«ted the Bishop Museum and published a soies 
of thought-provoking articles supporting Or. 
Handy in his thesis on the migration of Indian 
Culture (ho Indonesia and Polynesia Lo the New 
World, 

New York is a city of Museums and Gallaies 
and Fi ^hibinfmg of different orders and grades. 
Being the commercial capital of the New World, 
it attracts a large number of dealos in antiquities 
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and art obJ«cta aa wa find from severaJ impoHant 
private cofJections of M». Moore, Mr. 

Heeramaneck and otheis on China and India). 
The Brooklyn Museum, tn the suburb, renders 
signal service to art education; and many of the 
important college and University centres of New 
York have special cotlectiona which will easily 
pass for a museum in India. New York is rich 
and wealth often brings indisenminate selection; 
but the University oF New York was trying nobly 
for the last few years to improve public taste by 
encomagiog intensive courses of lectures os those 
delivered by Di, Anando Coomaiaawamy on 
Indian Art. 

But the outstanding monument to American 
love of art Is the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. Its annual expenses goes beyond $600,000 
and half of that huge sum comes from the city of 
New York which also provided the Museum 
with a site and the buildings costing encsfmoiis 
sums, Mr. and Mis. John D, Rockefeller Jr, 
are among the benefactors of the Museum. Invited 
by the Institute of International Educab'on, New 
Ymk, to deliver lectures on India as the Visiting 
Professor of the Institute (I9$0*3I). t had the 
honour of being introduced by Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan, LL.D„ Director of the Institute, to the 
authnriiies of the Metropolitan iVIuscum which 
arranged for my first public lecture on Indian 
art and archeeology to be followed by my lectures 
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on iKe Univctsitieai and Higher Editcaii^ tn 
India" at several centres of New York apedailj? 
at the Columbia University where I was cordially 
received by Professor J. Gerigg, Professor A. V. 
Jackson and other teamed colleagues of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the President of Columbia 
and Chairman. Carnegie Endowment for Intel' 
national Peace. 

The Metropolitan offers a representative coUec* 
tion of a rare order and may claim to be the 
Musde National of the New World. Thoeare special 
study rooms. Print Room, Library and Extension 
Office (with over ^0,000 atudii» and photos, etc.), 
with a special ofiicer as Director of Educationa] 
Work in the person of Dr. Huger Elliot who was 
fmmerly Principal. School of Industrial Art. 
Pennsylvania Museum and Supervisor of Edu* 
cationai Work, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
fde very kindly arranged for my illustrated lecture 
on " Indian Art '* in the auditorium of the 
museum. 

Its European collection Is mainly derivative, 
although some tare things in European painting 
and sculpture have entered its galleries, thanks to 
the funds generously supplied by Plerpont Morgan 
and others. The Morgan Wing is devoted to 
European sculpture and decorative arts and adjoin¬ 
ing is the American wing introducing the visitors 
to early American arts. A valudsle collection of 
European paintings and about 20 works (the 
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Urgest outaide Pana) of the great French sculptor* 
August Rodin (1640-1917)^ enrieh themuseum* 
Bui I confined my attention to the nodclng of ihc 
HQcieot and specialty the Oriental collection which 
are of outstanding merit* 

The Egyptian Gallmea are etceeptiooBlly rich and 
well arranged. The Prehi$t(»Ic period 14000*3400 
B*C*) and the Earliest dynasties (3400-3000 B.C.)* 
are presented chronologically with characiedatic 
specimens. TTie tmest finds of these epochs must 
necessarily be aought tn the famous muaeum 
of Cairo, as arranged by G, Maspero and other 
French aorchaeobgists oc In the Louvre or in the 
British Museum. Still the collection of the 
Metropolitan is noteworthy; a prehistoric grave, 
showing ’^contracted burial (as we are discover¬ 
ing in Adicchanallur and other parts of South 
India) and the various objects with which the dead 
were provided. Prehisbjric flint beads and 
pottery* variously decorated and painted flgunnes 
illustrative of the earliest attempts on Egyrptian 
sculpture. A cemetery of the 11* 111 Dynasties of 
Saickara furnished objects In flint, copper, ivory and 
faience (as we find in Indus Valley), with seal* 
cylinders insaibed with the earliest characters. 

The period of archaic art and of the Pyramids 
is represented by the superbly sculptured Offering 
Chamber of Pnnee Ra*em*Kai at Sakkara (V 
Dynasty) with reliefs showing the very apogee of 
archaic art. 
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The Mueeutn also acquired many important 
things of the Middle Kingdom (2l00‘‘l700 B.C>) 
from its excavations at Thebes and relief sculpiuies 
from temples and tombs of V and VI dynasties at 
Memphis, taought fay the Museum's Egyptian 
Expeditioa (1906-07), at the Pyramids of Usht (20 
miles south of Memphis), yielding the ted granite 
altar (xom the Pyramid-temple of King Amen- 
emhat 1 {XU Dynasty) and from that of his son 
Soostris 1. The most remarkable finds of the 
museum’s Expedition of 1920 were the series of 
painted wooden funerary models of boats and of 
groups reproducing the daily activities of Prince 
Mehenkwetre at Theb^ 20th century B.C, 

The most Important collectioD of [eweQay and 
mnaments showing the climax of Egyptian gold* 
smith's art (outside the Cairo Museum which guards 
the Dahsur treasures) are to be found here as 
recovered from the tomb of die daughter of King 
Sesostris II (1906-1887 B.C.) discovered by Ptof. 
W, M, F. Petrie in 19(4 near the Fayum. 

The Intermediate Period (J 700-1580 B.C.) 
gave among other objects, a painted wooden Hguie 
of a horse and rideT, the only Icnown instance of 
this subject, sculptured in the round, and we know 
that horse was introduced tl«m into Egypt from 
Asia by the Hyksos. 

Egyptian Art reached its culminating point 
under llie great kings of the Theban Empire (16(h- 
2let Dynasty), ranging from about 1530 to 943 
.12 
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BLC. THe Museoro got Large (tads after excavating, 
in 191'0*20 and in J922-23, the Palace of Amen- 
hotep III (f4n’*f375 B,C.) and the temple of 
Queen HatsKcpaut {1520-1500 B.C.)* We find 
abo objects of the period of the heretic King 

Amenhotep IV (AkhenaUsn) 1375-1358 B.C., who 
tried to btroduce the Sun Worahtp (under Indo* 
Iranian mfiuence?) and sculptors' trial pieces in 
relief and in the round, found by Prof, Petrie tn 
Tel-ei-Amama. 

Leaving t^de the later Egyptian period down 
to the Roman epoch and other objects of the e/asst< 
caf Greek and the Roman periods, we may appre¬ 
ciate some of the rare coUections of the Ptehistoric 
Greece {3500-1100 B.C.). 

The Cretan and Myceoean cultures are 
represented by casts of vases, reliefs, etc-, and by 
reproductions of frescoes from the Palaces. But 
there is a good selection, of mignuil gold jewellery, 
stone vases and bronze offerings, frotn the Oiktaean 
cave acid original Cretan seal stones a nd gems 
classified according to their periods. 

There are vases and bronzes of the periods 
following the collapse of O'ctan civilization and of 
” orioitalizing influence” {1)00-700 B.C.). 
showing the begumings of the " primitive art ” of 
classical Greece and Rome Rhodian and Cortn- 
thian pottery of " marked Oriental influence " and 
Pre-Attic types of vases are shown side by side 
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wUIi early ElruBcan pottery of black " Buccbrxo 
ware. Tlie only complete an deni bronze ebariot 
ts the FtntiK^n one from Montcleone. richly 
decorated with rdiefs ui repoiuj^ work« the 
moei notable erample of Emdent metal woilc. 
&anzc ataioette of an Etruscan girl is ehown by the 
side of a dancing girl from Cyprus, poUshed bronze 
mi no r s (as used by the Egyptians, terracotta reliefs 
and engraved gems, both Etniacan and Creek, 
are some of the important things of pre- c l as sic al 
art which is profusely represented by wethknown 
types. 

A really unique collection of the Meiropalitaii 
Museum is that of sculptures, tcrracoitos, inscrip* 
lions, glass and pottery objects found in Cyprus hy 
General Luigi Palma di Cesnola between l665-IS7b. 
These form the richest Cypriote collection in the 
world both from tbe archGcological and artistic 
point of view (3(X)0-2000 B-C%); and to hnd tbem 
In the heart of the modon city of the New 
World w^ the greatest surprise to me after niy 
voyage through Greece and the Balkan Peninsula, 

The pottery shows fanlaatic originality and a 
rare sense of form and decoration. The sculptures 
reflect chronologically : Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek 
and Roman styles. A sarcophagus of 6th century 
B, C. shows great “ Oriental influence “ specially 
in the *' varied cotouriiig which one must have 
covered most of the sculptures." There is also a 
special collection of engraved bowls and jewelloy 
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frcrtn Cypnu, exhibited in the best manner 
and reflecting great credit on the aulKorides of 
the Museum, Far Eastern Art representing 

Gtinaj Korea and Japan is fairly lepiesented, 
a bronze vessel of the Chou p^od (1)12 B.C,) 
and ohjects from the tomb Ends of the 
Han period (206 B.C.-220 A.D,) to those of 
the Ming epoch U 366-1644) are beautifully 
arranged, Chinese gold end silver jewelleiy and 
Scythian bronzes together with a rare coUection 
of Oriental Jades from Cliina, India. New Zetdandt 
Alaska. Mexico, as well as those from the pre¬ 
historic Swiss lake settlements, are placed side 
by side for the beoeht of the students. A gilt 
bronze statue of Maitreya of the Wei pynasty 
(486 A.D,), four wooden Bodhisattvas and two 
sitting figures from the Yun Kang caves (6th 
century A*D.) and varieties of Chinese and Japa* 
nese ceramic prints, costumes, textiles, embroi¬ 
deries, iewelleries, etc., are arranged beautifully. 
In the Edward C. Moore collection we find special 
exhibits of Persian glass. Asiatic jewellery and 
OneotaJ metalwork (l2tK*(7th century). Syro* 
Elgyptuin, Mesopotaiinian, Persian and Indian, 
together with fine specimens of Near 
ceramics, Turkish tiles, rugs, etc, 

India is rather indifferently represented : sculp¬ 
tures from Candhrira and Nilanda, a Buddha head 
from Borobudur. Jains woodworks and paintings, 
an 1 Ith Century A.D, figure of Brahm3 from South 
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India, Rtljput and Mughal miniatuiaa, A rare 
coUection of /Vlcxandcr Smith Cochran U that of 
illustrated hooka abowing the devdopinfinl of 
tniniatuie paintuig Itoxd 1 llh to 17ih ceniury A.Di 
A book of Niaaml, once owned by Akbar and 
Shah Jchan with 5 imniatiires signed by Bihzad, 
and others from the liands of great artists like 
Mirak, Mir All and other artists togethei with two 
of the hnest Mughal Indian carpets of the f6lh 
ceatixry* 

The only Museum in Amaica that does justice 
to Orient in gaieral and to India in particular Is 
the B os ton Museum of Fine Arts, foi which 1 
reserve the last few pages of my report on art and 
archaeology in U.S.A. Incorpoiated in 1870 
it established its Library in 188Q, its Departments 
of Prints 8Uid of Classical Alt in IS$7, of Chinese 
and Japanese Art in 1690, of Egyptian Art tn 
1902, of Painting^ in 1902, of Western Art in 1910 
and of Indian Art in 1917,* The Department of 
Aaiatic Ait with Mr. J. £• Lodge as Curator has 
now two divisions, that of Chinese and Japanese 
art with Kojlro Tomita as Keeper and the divi¬ 
sion of Indian, Persian and Muhammadan art 
with Dr. Ananda CoomaraBWamy as Keeper. 
Although the Museum contains some fine things 


* la tQOD the old buildiDg wu elosed sad a usw oae 
on iha Huoirngton Avenue was openod to the publio. Its 

total cult was about $ 3,000,000. 
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ol European art, it will chiefiy be remembered 
because of iis pronounced sympatby for things 
OiiaTtal and it would he considered iKe foremoet 
museum of Oriental art tit the New World. 

Almost simultaneously with its foundation it 
obtained the gift in 1672 of the Way Collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, in 1903 the tVluseum 
joined with Harvard Umversity in an expedition 
to Egypt directed by Dr. G, A. Relaner (dofw 
Cmator) whose mtcavation at the great Pyramids 
oi Giza brought a rare coUectlon of Old tCingdom 
sculptures imequalled except at Cairo t a very rare 
specimen being the wood sculpture of tlie VI 
Dynasty and the painted wooden sarcopliagus of 
the Xll Dynasty. The classical department 
tabliahed In 1667 was enriched by purchase 
Ejetween 1895*1904 and bom excavations in 
Asia Minor and at Naukratis in Eigypt. A gem 
of Minoan art b the statuette of the Cretan Soaka 
goddess (Ibth century B C. i, wrought in ivoey 
and gold of raze technical stdD. A head of Homer 
of the Hellenistic period t2nd century B.Cd and 
a terracotta Roman portrait of Ut cenitizy B.C- 
are rare acQuisltiona, Egyptian tapestry of the 
Greco-Roman period (4th century A.D.) and 
Egyptian silk (6th century A-D.) found in a 
Copulc grave, ate caretics of the Textile 
Department. 

Attention to die Far Easton Art was directed 
as early as 1690 when the Department of Japanese 
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Bit was cstobljalied with Emeat Fenollosa as (irst 
CuTBtKMT. In (903 its tide was mate appropriaiely 
changed into the Department of Chinese and Japanese 
Alt which btfjught Oltakurs’Kakuzo, the great 
Japanese art ctitici as the fourth Cuiatar in 1906. 
Ten years later, m 1916, J. E. Lodge came to be 
the fifth Curator of the Department and is now the 
Curatoe of the general Department of Asiatic Art 
with two divisions. The earliest and beat collections 
are Japanese which are followed by things Chinese, 
Korean and Tibetan, v/hUe new finds from Central 
Asia and Mongolia are being acquired. Only a 
fraction of this huge collection could be exhibited 
for space is limited; but these could be studied 
conveniently in connection ^vith a splendid Library 
of over 30,000 volumes in Oriental and European 
languages. The Bijelow, the Rose and the Weld- 
FenoUosn collections together vrith other gifts and 
purchases, make this museum the biggest in 
Asiatic antiquities. Mr. Beniamin lv» Gilman, 
Secretary of the Museum in 1920, could say with 
justinide;" A fortunate conjunction of oppor¬ 
tunity, ability and generosity has brought together 
in our museum a more importani collection of 
Japanese and Chinese art than exist anywhere die 
in the world under one roof and has since provided 
unexampled facilities for the study of the culture 
from which the objects sprang-'' The Japanese 
ceramic collection is mme complete than of all 
other museums put together- A tsonze ceremonial 
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vessel of the *' Yu *' type, b from tKe Chou 
Dynasty (1128 BX.'ZSS B.CJ. A bronze fax: 
wrought >vith gold and silver is from cnrty Han 
Dynasty (2nd century B.O- An early 5tb century 
A*D, bronze Mailrcyn statue of the Wet Dynasty 
was given by Or. Denman W. Ross in memory 
of Okakura. Chinese Buddhist car^xd stelae t6tfi 
century A-D.J, and a PadmapSni (7th century 
A.D.) are excellent specimens. No less rMftarkable 
is the I2lh c«il«ry A D. wooden statue of AvaTo- 
kiteivara and the grand Chinese Buddhist paint¬ 
ing of the Arhan Daihha Malli-putta. A rare 
Japanese Bodhisattva m wood is of the Tempyo 
period (790-BOO A.D,) and there arc wonderful 
specimens of original Chinese and japonese paint¬ 
ings, classiHed and airanged by great authorities 
like FenoUoisa and Okakura. 

The Indian section was largely built out of 
the Ross collection and Coomaraswamy collection 
presented to the museum by Dr. Denman W* 
Ross. The Government Museum of Madras 
presented a soics of sculptures from the Amara- 
vail StDpa and other objects. Several fragments 
of Candhfira sculpture and Mughal and Nepalese 
pamtings were given by Mr, E. W. Forbes, and 
a tare collection of Indian Jewellery came from 
diverse sources. The Indian portion of the Colou- 
bew coBectioo of Persian and Indian miniatures 
wcie pirrchased in !9H and numerous objects 
and sculptures were also purchased in India 
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(1921-25) from sevend fiunls, A aupeil) torso 
of a Yakshi from Sanclu (100 B-C.) decorates the 
central hall; a Ceylonese AvalokiteiHfara* seated 
as a teacher (8th ccniuiy A-D.J; a Nepalese 
Bodhisattva gilded and jewelled (9lh Kditury A-D-) J 
a Camb odian Harihara (8th century A,D.), a South 
Indian Natar^ja (15th century A.D.)i Q Gujiali 
Jaifia Painting (15th century A.D.) repiesentmg the 
tonseur ((!lhudi^Wana) of Mahi^vfra; the Mughal 
C^ourt pictures and RttjaBthnni Riigini pictures 
(17th century A.D.) and Kartgra painting (18th 
century A.D.}, are some of the remarkable speci¬ 
mens of Indian art which are grouped together 
with the Muhammadan art of India and the art 
of Indonesia t while a special section shows the 
Islamic arts of Arabia, Persia, Turkestan, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Mmocco and Spain. 

The Museum aulhoiitles and staS ofheera are 
very keen on publicationB which are as numerous 
as they are valuable. A bi-montbly Bu//cltn oSers 
an adequate chronicle of events with topical illus¬ 
trations and the latest list of acquiaitiooa. Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy very kindly invited me 
to lecture at the Museum after my lectures at the 
Museum of Yale University and at the Fogg Art 
Museums of Harvard. I had splendid oppor¬ 
tunities to examine the gallmes of Harvard and 
Boston and fell tl»t what the “ Harvard Oriental 
Series,” under Whitney. Bloomfield and Lamnan 
did for Indian literature, the Boston Museum do 

13 
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tKc same (or Indian art, iKanks to the devoted 
collection of Dr. Ross and the researches of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, Already famous by his pub- 
[icatiooB on India and hia ** Mediaeval Sinhalese 
Art*’ (t9M) and Rajput Painting '' (*9t6), Dt. 
Coamaraswamy has, since joining the Mustmm, 
published his spl^did Coioiogue of the Indian 
Collection (1923-30>; (a) Sculpture ((923), (b) 
J ama Paintings ( I92^)« (c) Rajput Painting (!926), 
(J) Mughal Paintings (t930)> A volume of 
Buddhist Paintings is in preparation as also other 
parts to deal with Indian Jewelleiy, textiles and 
minor arts. His Portfolios of Indian Art (1923), 
Bibliography of Indian Art (f92S) and History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art (1927), not to mention 
various articles, form an impertant library of 
reference. 

So the Catalogue of the Japanese Pottery, by 
Edward S. Mease (1901), ia the foremost author 
rity in the subject with 1,5^5 potters’ marks in the 
text. The Museum Catalogue of Creek and 
Roman sculpture, of Greek and Etruscan vases, 
etc., are of capital importance. So the Boston 
Museum authorities may take legitimate pride in 
the fact that with all its divitions of A^tk art, 
it affords such an opportunily for the connected 
study of Asiatic cultures as f**" be found, under 
one roof, nowhere else in the world to~day. 

While spending a few days in Boston and its 
suburbs, I had the pleasure of partidpating b and 
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iJelivoing a special Address at tlie A nnual Cm- 
ventlon of the IHmdusthan Students of America. 
There I had also the honour of addressing the 
Harvard public speaking from the same plaifonn 
vwth President Lowell Professor Charles Lanman 
(EjJitor, The Harvard Orienial Series) and Dr. 
Ananda Coomarasvvamy. So Professor Clark of 
the Depaiunent of Sanskrit and Prof, Woods 
of the E^epartment of Philosophy were also vay 
kind to me introducing me to their colleagues 
of the Harvard Univtssity which invited me for 
a special lecture on the “ Influence of Indian 
Art on the Fai Eastern Art Evolution.*' That 
lecture was deliveredt under the Ven-Chtrig Founder 
fion, at the Fogg Art Museum which was just 
completed at the cost of $ t ,200,000. in connect 
lion with my Harvard lectures i had the privilege 
of knowing intimately Professor Woods and his 
dear friend. Professor W. E. Hocking ^successor 
to Wiiliam James in the Ghair of Philosophy)— 
both deeply interested in Indian culture. Pro¬ 
fessor Hocking visited India (soon after my return 
to Calcutta), in 1931 as the Chainnan of the 
Layman's Enquiry Cotnmi^ioat and ptoticipated 
with his colleagues in the Septuagenaiy Celebra- 
tioDS of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

Cambridge, Mass., is proud to show a noble 
record in museum activities, e.g.. of the Cambridge 
Historical Society and of the Society for the 
l^cservatioQ of New England Antiquities, the 
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Mfifisachusetts Institute of Tecbuology (wticli 1 
visited and whicb along with its sister Institute 
of Posadina, is wosld^famous) has among otho’ 
divisions o splendid Museum of aiehitectuml 
casts, of economic geology, of nautical science, etc. 

The Harvard Univeisity alone has sevetal 
museums; the Fogg Art Museum, the Peabo:^ 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Museum 
of Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, 
Anatomy, Theology, Social Ethics, together with 
collections of Architecture, Numismatics, etc, 
Asiatic art and culture is specially indebted to 
Harvard for Its bcncBcial activities in making 
known the ancienl Indian literature and religion 
through the Harvard Oriental Senes “ and for 
elaborate anangements for Chinese studioi 
through Its Yen-Ghing Foundation'' which 
mauitains Chinese scholars at Harvard, supports 
a fust-tale Yeu-Ching University in Peiping 
and linances archseobgicat explDraUOn in China. 
The Harvard Unlvmity holds summa Seminars 
on For Eastern Studies when disdngutshed 
Orientalists come to lecture and O rient al art is 
specialty studied under Profeasoi Langdon Wanrer, 
Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum for research in 
Asia. 

So Professor Kenneth S. Latourette of the 
Yale University (New Haven) and his coSeaguea 
foster Oriental art and culture by coUabomting 
with the Society for the Promotion of the 
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and Japanese Studies of ihe /Imc/icen Coun^ 
of Learned Sodeifea. This Coundt teccnlly lidpeei 
Piofesaor Neuman Brown of ibe UmvewUy of 
PennsylvEima lo explore India wvili a i?iew to 
developing hia stuebes on '* Jaina Miniature 
PainOnga” and is partially financing the new 
excavalions al Chnnhu-Daro fat more Indus 
Valley finds. In bringing India* neglected so 
far, before the aiieniion of Ainarica, Professor 
Brown was helped by Professor Franhbn Ei^er 
ton of the Departmcnl of Sanskrit. Yale UnlvO’ 
aity. He is an ardent admirer of Indian classics 
and succeeded Professor W, Hopkins in the Cban 
and followed up hia tradilion by helping E>. 
V. S. Sukthankar with hia constructive suggestions 
while the latter was editing the Mahubharata 
in the Bhandarkar InsUUite. Profoaor Edgerlon 
very kindly arranged for me a lecture on "Greater 
India" which was honoured with the presence 
of the letirmg Elmeritus Profssor Hopkins whom 
I met in Paris in I920 and whom I saw for the 
last lime in 1931 b hia old UmvetBity. 

The Yale Gallery of Fine Arts and several 
divisJems aru3 wings enrich the knowledge of the 
rising generatioiD b Archmology, Anthropology 
and other cultural subjects. The Yale with the 
Bishop Museum of Honolulu. oJfeied a. feliowsKip 
to Dr. Panchanan Mitra and recently the Yale 
Univer^y has opened a most iropKirtant line of 
anthropological and palaeontological cxplmatipn 
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Linder Prosessor HellmutK de Tana. He was 
conducting excavations (1935-36) in the foothills 
of the Himahiyas (Siwaliks) in search of evidences 
of Prehistoric man. This Vote UniceTiiiy Norlb 
Indian Explonathn ts conducted jointly by the 
Yale Untversily, the Cariijcgie Institution (Wash¬ 
ington h the American Philosophical Society»the 
Geological Survey of India and the Cienozojo 
Research Lahorat<^ of Peiping, Professor T, T, 
Petlerson, archeeologist, Cambridge Univeraityt 
has also joined the expedidon. It operated on 
Punjab Salt Range plateau, uncovered stone tools 
of the early Ice Age, a manufacturing site of 
atone implements, burial site with human 
skeletal materials and pottery of the Stone Age. 
Votebrate fossils of the late Tertiary period and 
some foesil material of primates and manlike apes 
were also unearthed. 

About ID mUes from Srinagar the party dis¬ 
covered a Neolithic village site with hone needlca, 
poliahed green stone axes, scrapers and other 
kitchen utensils. The pottsy designs resemble 
those of the later Stone Age of Europe. 

While excavating in Sind and Central India, 
the Yale North India Expedition uncovered many 
Stone Age tools (ranging from the Aeheulean to the 
Younger Stone Age) near Sakkar and Mohen-jo- 
Daio, They discovered also early. Palaeolithic hand 
axes in the Narbada Valley, vdth skulls and 
fragmemt fossils of extinct animals and evidences, 
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AS in ike Punjab, “ that the MidtUe PalsHillihic 
Soan culture replaces in setjuetice the Achesileaii 
hand-axe culture,*’ and *’ that early man lived 
through three raountain-making movementa in the 
Himalayan foothills." Thus the definite rcsulia 
include "reconnaissance and age detemiination of a 
variety of prehistoric cultures and their geological 
connection with the Ice Age m the Himalayas. 
The expedition made a collection of thousands of 
stone tools and many fos^U of animals including 
a group of fossil primates, 

America however has generally speaking, ncg* 
lected so far the vast unesplored field of Indian 
archseology and art. Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, China, 
japan and even Persia have drawn huge funds 
from U. S, A. I was agreeably surprised to find 
that while not a single big exhihidcu] of Indian 
art was ever organized in U. 5. A., tlianks to the 
sensational discovesdes of Dr, Herzfetd and Dr. 
E, F, Schmidt in Persia, and to the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Charles Upham Pope Cof the Art Institute of 
Chicago and of the American Institute of Persian 
Art and Archaeology), big collection and exhihi- 
rion of Persian art were arranged for. The first 
Internationa] Exhibition of Persian Art was orga¬ 
nized by Mr. Pope in New York, followed by 
things in London, Leningtad and Paris. 

Outside big cities and Universities mentioned 
above, we notice occasional interest in Indian and 
Oriental art as In (he case of the Qeveland 
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Museum ’ with its Indian imllection and of the 
Newark Museum with its collection of Tibetan art 
and ethnology^ But fo^ American art lovers and 
general public«Onentalism is sKll synonymous with 
Chinese and Japanese art culture. Little do they 
suspect as yet that the major prahlems of Sino- 
Japanese art could not be expired without refer' 
ence to India and her artistic leffades. American 
*' Orientalisis** have sunk enormous ft^tunes eat- 
piiC^ing and excavating Egypt and Syria, Iraq and 
Persia but did little so far for India. So the big 
cultural and humanitarian Foundations tike those 
of Carnegie and Rockefeller have done but little 
compared with their allocations fm the art and 
culture, health and hygiene of the Near East and 
the Far East. The Unhrereitles of the Pacific 
Coast are race-conscious with regard to the Ori¬ 
ent, but are not yet susceptible to Oriental culture 
and art. The Capital dty of the New World is 
just showing a faint intere^ in the current politics 
and economics of the Orient and the Pacific basin, 
as we find from the syllahus of the GeoTge Town 
Univeraity and the Catholic University of Washing¬ 
ton, The services of ftof. Boyd Carpenter of the 


' A veritsble treasure of the PevcWtl Muaeum ol Art 
ia the Indo-Penian carpet, a masteTpiece of Italian wchv- 
ing ml of the 17th century, (t was presented hy a 
Maharaja to the Sultan of Turkey and was in the poasina- 
ion of Sultan Abdul Azix till his death. 
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of Dr, TaraknatK Daa of tbe tattn 
sbould be recognized in tbia connection, TTve 
Smitbsonian LDstilution* the American Giund] of 
Learned Scx;ietie3» the American Council of Edu" 
cation, the American Geographical Society, the 
American Aaeociaiion of Museums among other 
important aasodalions of Washington, may tahe 
intecesl in India if our Universities start cul* 
tivatmg relations with them. 

The Library of the Congress is a gigantic 
institution of world-wide fame, but it has no spe¬ 
cial section on India ; whereas I found that it has a 
divisioin of Chinese and Japanese Literature under 
Dr, Arthur W- Hummel. But the Freer Gallery of 
Artf under the Smithsonian Institutioa, Washington, 
offers a special division of Eiasl Indian Art in Its Near 
Eastern Section. Some iznponant illustrated manu‘' 
scripts, painimgB and sculptures are worth notlcmg 
m the Freer Gallery, The most valuable are the 
four leaves from the original manuscript of the 
Tarikh-i-Alfi or “ The Chronicle of a Thousand 
Years.'* It was written in Persian at the command 
of Emperor Akhar to commemOr^e the coodusion 
of 1,000 years of Islam, corresponding to 1591 
A.D, Composed by the most eminent echohus, the 
book was illustrated by the best artists of Akbar’s 
Court, hke Tiriyya, Brispat, Basawan. TKae arc 
several miniatures of the 17th century of the Court 
of Jehangir, of the Rajput school and of the Fahari 
FCangta-Cborvml-fia^hli Schools, There is also a 
M 
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bnlliant Ragamala Sedes of tba Raja^thSiij acKool 
{]6ith-l7ili centuries}. 

Some of the Akbai school of artists illustmied in 
early t7th century a manuKnpt of tlie Rasikopri^^ 
a poeticBl neadse on ibetodc and love po^iy> 
vrritten in Hindit by Kesava Das of Qrcha (Bundd<- 
khandj in I $9 T. A few pages with illustratiotis are 
preserved in the Freer Calleiy. Jt also collected 
iUustrated leaves of the fCa/paJufra of the Sve tam - 
bara Jains showing the style of the Gujarati Rajput 
paintings of the 15tH century which form the spe<^ 
cial subject of the study of Prof. Norman Brown, 
" Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpasutia.*^ Of 
the same school the Freer Gall^ contains an itius' 
[ration, on a roll of cotton cloth, of the Vasanta 
V,il^sa (Poems of Spiring) of the mid-Biteenth cmi- 
tury. It was written in 1451 at Ahmedahad by 
ich^rya RatnAgor and illustrated with 79 pictures 
unique in value as affording the only known exam- 
pie of mediaeval Hindu secufor pafn/tng. These 
are related however to the iUustradoina in the Jaina 
Canonical MSS. of the T2th'>l3th centuries &om 
Gujarat, which are known to-day to mark the line of 
continuity from the Ajanta and EUora frescoes to the 
Rajput and Mughal paintings, Another predous 
link in the broken tradition of Indian painting is 
supplied by two rare folios from an illustmted palm 
leaf manuscript of the Bengal School, the 
AahtaiahasTik^ PrainS ParamitA of the Pdla period. 
The Sanskrit manuscript b written in black ran^ 
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script and three mimatures are painted in tonpoa': 
m ted, yellow, blue, btaek white, and green depict¬ 
ing (e) BrahmS and Sakia, (h) The RarinovSna of 
Buddha, (e) The Buddha and two m^dicants,, 
possibly luQ ran, RiVhula, and lua oouain, Ananda, 

Another vahaabie specimen of the Pala penod 
is the perfoiated slab of hlactulooe with Vlah^ti 
TriviJciBnia in high and low relief. Thta image is 
attributed to the 11 th-t2th century of the Btahmanh 
cal art of the Pala period. An early 12th century 
Bronze PArvad of the Chola period also enrich the 
Freer Gallery of Washington. 
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.When the book was going through the press, 
I bad the honour of E}eing invited by the PEN 
Oub of the Argentine Republic to attend, as the 
delegate of the Bengali PEIN, the XJV latex- 
national Congress at Buenos Aires. I am grate¬ 
ful to my Univetsity for having granted me 
leave and other facilities in that connection and 1 
availed myself of the opportunity to viail 
and gather information about several importaal 
institutions which 1 briefly described in this 
concluding sechon. I beg to thank the Registrar 
of our University for thus p^mlttiog me to 
incorporate these hesh items of Information, with¬ 
holding the final printing of the book. I thank 
also Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A., Curator 
of the Asutoah Museum of Arts, for correct' 
ing the proofs in my absence and helping me in 
selecting the representative Ulustrations to the text 
without which the book would Imve lost consider' 
ably in general intefest. For on ader^uate docu¬ 
mentation however, I may have to seek the help of 
our University to bring out a special “ Commented 
Album" which ! hope to prepare when submittiiig 
to the University Press the copy of my ** Monu- 
metils and Museums of the For East as a com¬ 
panion volume to the present work. 
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A brkf titiiicatioD 4a to aome oew centres of 
study in Art and Archaeology, fec«iily visited by 
nac, hflft been given id my *' To and from Lntin 
Amsica: academic notes (iM'de Calcutta 
tieoicu), Decembez, 193^)- In these coneJuding 
pages, I shall routine myself to the description of 
Latin American institutions as a £ttmg pendant to 
my chapter on the United States of Anaerica» As 
1 have noted before, out of about a hundred 
museums of South America over 50 mtiac uma are 
locat^ in the capital cities of the various Soudi 
American republics. But compared with Europe and 
U-S.A, the South American museums are restrict* 
ed in range, being chie£y confuted to the domain 
of Natural History, Geologyi Ethnology and An* 
thiopology. The most progressive of Latin American 
republics ts Mexico which ts divided into 2B 
states and with a population of a little over 16 
millions linked with the rest of Hispanic 
America by the cultural tie of the Spanish language. 

I had the privilege of meeting at the PEN 
Congress as a fellow delegate Di, A* Reyes the 
Mexican Ambassador and a renowned Mexican 
author, 1 gathered that the department of 
education which attends carefully to die art and 
tfchaeology of Mexico ta most progressive and that, 
with the West Indies, Mexico holds the proud 
record of maintaining about 75 museums.’ The 

1 ViJk i Mui«vnu tn M«»ka, Catiin] Ancf la ud th* 

y^ifi tulwp Matnin Swvewt 
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mtctest in tbc Aztec (he Tottcc cultures is daily 
inaeasiag and original hagmenta and casts are to 
be found now in many important museums of 
Europe and U.S.A. StUI* a leading authority on the 
subject. Mr T, A, Joyce, in bis Maya and 
Maxican Ad saj^Si “At present this ticH field has 
hardly been touched and there awaits us an appot' 
tunity of making as great a eontzibudon to the 
elucidation of the origins of America's pr^iistoric 
cmUsation as we have made to those of Greece, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, “ Revival of the study 
of antiquities has led happily to a veritable 
renaissance in the arts and crafts of Mexico and 
we may expect similar r^uil in odier states of 
Central and South America. The states of 
Guatemala and Honduras almost rival Mexico 
in their archaeological treasures and even a smaU 
state like Costa Rica maintains a National Mus^jm 
with a rich collection of rare potteries. As the 
hnt self-assertion of Latin America in art came 
from the artists of Mexico, so that in iHeratme 
came from Nicaragua and her great poet Ruben 
Dario who came to influence the modern literature 
of the mother country of Spain- 

Passing from Central to South America we 
notice that the republics although backward in 
comparison with U.S. A- or Mexico, are 
gradually awakening to the need of organizing ade¬ 
quately the study of art and archaeology ; Ecuador 
has good univ^nities and museums at Quito 
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and Guayaquil. Colombia and Venezuela have 
iKeic national \uuvet 9 ities and mufieutna. Peru and 
Bolivia have incie than one Unlvctsity and 
muaeumB and are the richest helda for the study of 
art and archseology of the Incas (1054-1533) and 
I hair predecessors of remote antiquity (circa 3000 
B.C.—1054 A.D.). Two great educationist#, Mt- 
Sftnin Cano of Colomhia and Dr. Bedregal, Rector 
of the University of La Paz (Bolivia), who came as 
delegates to the congress were very hind to me and 
gave me valuable informaticn. The resources ol 
Paraguay ate limltedt still li maintains a National 
Museum and Uruguay, the smallest states of 
South America surprised us by it# University, its 
Museum, its national Library and a splendid 
School of Fine Arts. The Director of the School 
of Arts in Montevideo received me very kindly and 
introduced me to about a hiuidred students, 
and female, working at diff^ent subjects. I 
was shown round many such studios and art 
circles partly hnanced by the States but largely 
self-supporting. Our fellow delegates from Chile 
also told us of similar developments round the 
University of Valparaiso and the two Universities 
of Santiago, From the capital of the Aigenune 
Republic 1 gathered that museums and archaeo' 
logical departments are developing round the 
five Universities of Buem» Aizes, Cordoba, 
El Littoral, Tucumaa and La Plata. In the 
capital city of Buenos Aires there are the 
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Histoiicai Musiiini, tfee Nationa] Qaltoryi the 
Naiurat History Museum»the Agricultural Museum» 
(he Naval Museum, the Mitre Museum, the 
National Uhrary and Municipal Museum, Thanks 
to the kindness of Dt. C, Alberini, the learned 
Dean of the University of Buenos Aires, i could 
examine in detail thelc splendidly organised 
** Historical Records Commission** and the special 
collection of the Ethnographic museum under its 
learned Director, Dr. FeLa F. Outes, who present¬ 
ed several books to our University. So 1 had the 
privilege of being shown round the wond^ful 
collection of the museum of La Plata, thanks to 
the courtesies of Dt. Alfredo D, Calcagno, Dean 
of the University who recently sent quite a library 
of their valuable puhUcations to form the nucleus 
of the La un-American collection of our Uni* 
vetsity. 

Brazil alone embraces almost half of the whole 
of South America and is 11 times the size of whole 
of Europe. While the rest of Latin America is 
Spanish-speaking, Braril with hex population of 
about 47 miUiona is the biggest Portuguese-speak¬ 
ing zone tn the world. In course of our travels, 
wc could visit only three of its leading centres: 
Santos, Sao Paulo and the capital city of Rio de 
Janeiro. There are Historical. Scientific and Geo¬ 
graphical Societies in several places with chamc- 
Laistlc collectiona but unfortunately museums of 
art and archmology arc not yet fully developed. 
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&ill one could find intercstiiig thixiga m the National 
museum and Ubrary» the Htetoricai muaeumt the 
Agricultural and Conunercial muscumT the MiUtaxy 
and Naval museum» the National School of Arti 
the Museum of Retrospective Art» etc.» of Rio de 
Janeiro. Dr, Ratd Leitao Oa Cunha, the leented 
Rector of the University, offoed his full ccKjperu' 
tioo if the scholars of our Universities wished to 
exchange their views and puhlfcations with Braii' 
lien savants. So my esteemed friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Raul Pedroza, both errisle of greet talent* 
gladly agreed to supply all infonnation about the 
artistic life of Brazil through their Associa^iio D<n 
Artistas Brasileiros. which is striving nobly to 
develop a new creative urge in ihetr national 
theatre, painting <ind plastic arts. Music, arts and 
crafts tNxupy a very important place in the cunt- 
culum of the MnnidpsT University of Rio, the beat 
of its kind and most originai, os 1 was glad to 
discover in tire capiuJ of Brazil, 

Latin American art end ardisEology still wait 
for a thorough exploration and we hope that the 
various states would soon combine to d^elop a 
co-ordinating body. Mcanwliile we get occasionally 
reports and news through the Pan-American 
Union of Washington D. C. (U.S,A.) We are 
also grateful to the American Association of 
Museums for giving to the public a useful volume 
on ** The Museums of South America,'* Many 
of the Lada American museums and societies for 
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art and archsology piiblkb periodically valuable 
monosrapKs, buUetlnst etc<. and we hope these will 
won be catalogued as the Washington Asaodation 
of Museums did with regard to the U.S,A. publi- 
catioos iffide Cox ; List of Museum PesiodicaLi fer 
the United States, jWtiseum ATtocs, April, 1955). 
Museum of Natural History and the Museum of 
American Indians (Heye Foundation)* New Yorlr, 
among othersj paved the way, with enormous ex¬ 
penditure* for a systematic collection and study of 
the vast wreckage of pre-Columbian art of Amc* 
tica. The loss due to the destructive operation 
of religious fanaiiclsoi Is Irreparable and what has 
been ruined cannot be replaced. When we hod 
to-day the indigenous races dragging a miserable 
existence ia the wilds of Paraguay* Brazil and 
Boltvlai and yet the handiworks of their anceS' 
tors dlumining the galleries of a museum like that 
of La Plata* we are filled wUK amazement. 
Founded in ! 877 by Dr, Francisco P, Moreno, 
the Museum of La Plata has come to be 
the most important representative institution 
in South America. It has developed several 
scientific departments for Biology, Botany, Zoology* 
Geology and Physical Geography, Mineralogy and 
Petrography, Paleontology, Anthropology, Ar¬ 
cheology and Ethnography. The disposiuon of 
the exhibits, the reference library and casts and 
replicas from the museums of Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador^ Honduras* Guatemala* Mexico and even 
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ihoae of EuropCt help cotuiderabl^ the vuttoil 
to make a comparative study- Recently the 
prehistoric and protohistoric Ends from Patagonia 
and other areas are being studied and classified. 
But what the authorttiea of the La Plata Museum 
have callurted in course of the last hfty yeaiSt 
reflect great credit on them- They are very eager 
to exchange anthropological and archxologicat 
exhtbiia with our Indian collections and even a few 
specimens of the extraordinary reperioty of vases 
if acquired in exchange would convince us of the 
artistic quality of South American ceramics. The 
analysis of the designs,—reallsbc and abstract,^ 
materials and colouring of the vases are matters 
of painstaking research J and even now* when the 
race of decorators ale dying out» their decorative art 
creations may s^ve, for generatioiis to comcj as 
invaluable records of ibe forgotten history of an 
extinct civilisation, which may be proved to liave 
some remote connections with the culture of the 
PaciEc world. 

From Berlin and Paris, London and Dublin, 
to Lisbon and New York, Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, we End that the Occidental Uni¬ 
versities and museums are co-operating intensively 
to conserve and develop the study of what Motu 
Jules Romain. the President of the International 
PEN, characterized as the AtlanUc clvilbation* 
Centuries of painstaking research, of collection 
and conservation of regular offiriaJ subsidies and 
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cnarmoua noin-ofEdai (donations aiidl gpf^ have 
Kelpeci In thia nohle work of lieveloping the 
Pacuilies of Art atid Archaeology* Heroin the 
Universities and museuinfi of India and the new 
Oiient would End endless guidance and mspixatioo 
in the colossal work lying before them of re* 
coDStnicting the history of the no less important 
Padhc dvUization and of rcvtla Sizing Oncnlol art 
and culture which supply. In so many Eclds, the 
archetypes and primary urges of OeddentaS norms 
and evolutions. 

In unravelling the mysteries of thtt so far 
unsuspected yet none the less evident mteraclion of 
the Atlantic and the FadEc dvtlizalians. the muses 
of art and archaeology will play the dominant 
rdles. That is why* while the Royal Institute of 
Internal iotiol Affairs and the Institute of PadEc 
Relations are collaboraling in the Eeld of current 
politics and economics* the United Slates have 
given a lead in cultural collaboration* through the 
foundation of Eist class research centres like the 
Univeislly of Philippines (under Dr. Jorge Booobo}, 
the Bishop Bernice Museum of Honolulu (under 
Dr. Gregory) and above all like the Uni vezaily of 
Hawaii (under Dr* Crawford) which has already 
developed the Divisions of Chinese and 
Japanese culture and are going to open a special 
department of Indian Art and Civilization In Its 
Oriental Institute. Prof* Gregg M. Sinclair, the 
learned Director of the Oriental Institute who 
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recently visited the University of Calcutta, made 
the foliowmg remarkable statement:—' 

Smne of us fed that western civilization Is in 
dire need ai cross-^fertilization with the East and 
that the effect of such crosS'’fertilizatioti will be as 
impoTiaitt for the future of our world as was the 
discovery of Greek and Latin manuscripts m 
leading to the Renaissance and the great improve¬ 
ment in western culture and civilization up to 
recent times. That inAuence, however, seems to 
have spent itself and now we believe that the only 
other source is the East/* 

The reaction of the Eisst to this new orientation 
in the outlook of the West is no less significant. 
History and literature, art and archaeology are 
being studied with increasing enthusiasm, by many 
of the rising nations of the New Orient like Egypt 
and Iraq, Turkey and Iran, as 1 have shown in s 
previous section of this book. Similarly there are to 
be found in China, Japan and India of the Middle 
and the Far East, a very hopeful awakening 
of interest in the collection, conservation and study 
of the patrimonies of art and culture. Japan in 
course of the last thirty years have given a noble 
load in the Museum movement within the country 
and exploration work abroad. So Chio Fi ^ 
equally enthusiastic as b evidenced by the re. 
organization of the Palace Museum of Peking and 
by (be recent International Exhibiffon of Qilaese 
Art in London. French Indo'China and the 
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Dutch East Indies (which I visited in $924 on 
my return from the Far Fh*> in 1924) €dao are 
showing splendid records in the domain of explo¬ 
ration and research. The materiaJa already 
accumulated are so copious and interesting that I 
preferred to presait them in an independent 
volume- The Monuments and Museums of the 
Far East ** with adequate lUustrations- 

India as the /mile d’ union between the Near 
and the Far Eiast, between the Old and the New 
World, would always occupy a leading i6]e in the 
domain of art and archaeology and recently with 
the rediscovery of her Indus Valley civilization, 
India b drawing the attention of the big Univer* 
sities and research institutions of the world. 
Unfortunately for India, outside the official or¬ 
ganization of the Archaeologlcnj Survey of India, 
the museums and research societies under non- 
official management, arc still in a atat^ of sus* 
pended animation if not of positive stagnation as 
was mercilessly exposed recently by Mr. Markham. 
A few of the progressive Native States like Hyder¬ 
abad, Mysore and Baroda are doing admirable 
work but it seems to be insigniHcant when placed 
against the immense field of art and archaeology 
as yet unexplored In this vast sub-contment of 
3^ millions. There may be found in India of 
today chance collections and treasure tombs 
to excite the rapacity or curiosity of foreigners ; 
but we are tagging for behind Japan gnd China, 
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va for as our museum movemertti are concaneef. 
In India, a Itvtng rouseum of History and 
Anthropology, of Arts and Crafts, wc mustjhave a 
systematic and progressive policy to ensure the con¬ 
servation of our national patrimonies and the inten¬ 
sive study of our pre historic and historic remains. 
Eveiry cultural organisation of India from the 
remote rural schools to the colleges and univer- 
aittes should co-operate in this national* work of 
this countrywide eitploration, coUectloo and study 
of the artistic and cultural documents of India. 
Every province and every large linguistic and 
cultural unit should maintain a research tihrary and 
a museum and above all the big Universities should 
develop, without any more delay, their special 
□imeums according to the peculiar nature of t hdr 
regional collections and spectalizations of study- 
Thus FVehistorics and Ethnology, Archaeology and 
Art, Natural History and Anthropology, folk- 
arts or village crafts would find naturally then- 
^>ecial museums to focuss the attention of the 
public and help in the final synthesis in studies 
and research. With the vision of a real pioneer 
Sit Asutosh Mookerjee inaugurated such a plan in 
the University of Calcutta and that it has opened 
the first University Museum m his name is a 
happy augury and a move in the right direction. 
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ao far as eur museum movemeiits axe concerned. 
In fndla^ a living museum of History and 
Andiropology^ of Aits and CiaftSt we must Kave a 
ayetematic and progresaive policy to ensure the coa- 
aervation of oux nationaJ patriinonles and tKe inten¬ 
sive study of our pro tustoric and historic remains. 
Bvexy cultural organisation of India from the 
remote rural scKoob to tKe colleges and univer¬ 
sities should co-operate in this national work of 
this countrywide exploration, collection and study 
of the ardslic and cultural documents of India. 
Every province and every large linguistic and 
cultural unit should maintain a research library and 
a museum and above all the big Umversittes should 
develop, without any mote delay, their special 
museums according to the peculiar nature of their 
regional collections and specializations of study. 
Thus Prehiatorics and Ethnology, Archaeology and 
Art, Natural History and Anthropology, folk- 
arts or village crafts would hnd naturally their 
special muEcums to focues the attention of the 
public and kelp in the final synthesis in studies 
and research. With the vision of a real pioneer 
^ Asutoah Mookeriee inaugurated such a plan in 
the University of Calcutta and that it has opened 
the first University Museum in bb name b a 
happy augury and a move in the right direction. 
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